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Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address 


The  Setting 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 
sources  illuminating  aspects  of  this  most 
well-known  Presidential  speech 

From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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DEDICATION  OF  GETTYSBURG  BATTLE  FIELD 


An  Introduction  to  the  Gettysburg  Address 
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£.y  RUBY  B  R  A  M  WELL 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE:  For  years  I  have  believed  that  if  pupils 
who  recite  the  Gettysburg  Address  would  create  the  proper  at- 
mosphere, the  speech  would  sink  deeper  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  audience.  I  have  had  a  chance  to  test  my  theory 
several  times  and  because  my  introduction  has  been  =o  en- 
thusiastically received,  I  believe  others  may  care  to  use  it 


WILL  you  come  with  me  back  into  the 
past,  back  fifty-nine  years  to  the  bat- 
tlefield of  Gettysburg? 
Tis  the  19th  of  November,  1863— a 
serene,  sunlit,  perfect  fall  day.  A  vast  throng 
of  people  are  assembled — wounded  soldiers 
who  four  months  ago  fought  valiantly  on  these 
fields;  anxious  troops  awaiting  the  summons  to 
battle;  sorrowing  parents  of  the  dead  so  re- 
cently buried  here;  and  thousands  of  restless 
sight-seers. 

{After  this  opening,  the  reader  should  stand 
to  one  side  of  the  stage  xohile  he  sketches  in  the 
platform-group  and  brings  forward  his  imginary 
■performers,  taking  the  center  again  as  he  fin- 
ishes and  goes  into  the  Address.  Observe  the 
pauses — indicated  by  dots  between  numbers.) 

On  an  open-air  platform  are  seated  Edward 
Everett,  the  orator  of  the  day;  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  General 
Halleck  and  his  staff;  heads  of  departments; 
members  of  the  cabinet  and,  in  their  midst,  a 
large,  slouchy,  unassuming  man — Abraham  Lin- 
coln, President  of  the  United  States.  With  this 
illustrious  company,  he  had  traveled  the  day 
before  from  Washington  to  be  present  at  this 
ceremony  of  dedicating  a  portion  of  the  battle- 
field of  Gettysburg  as  a  resting  place  for  the 
honored  dead.  Just  two  weeks  previously,  he 
had  been  invited,  as  the  Chief  Executive,  to 
make  a  short  speech  after  the  principal  oration. 
Weighed  down  with  the  cares  of  the  nation  and 
the  sufferings  of  his  people,  he  had  not  had 
time  to  mold  and  polish  his  short  address  into 
perfect  form,  but  during  the  journey,  while  his 
companions  talked,  he  had  scribbled  a  few  re- 
marks on  a  bit  of  paper  with  a  stubby  pencil. 
It  is  noon.   The  Marine  Band  from  the  Navy 

Yard    is   playing  There   is   a  prayer.... 

more   music  and  Edward  Everett  rises  to 

speak.  Everett,  the  polished  gentleman,  the 
diligent  student,  the  distinguished  statesman! 
He  has  had  weeks  in  which  to  prepare  his  ad- 
dress. For  two  hours  his  clear,  deep-toned 
voice  holds  the  audience  spellbound.  He  re- 
views the  causes  of  the  war,  the  progress  and 
the  results  which  will  follow  it.  His  oration  is 
molded  along  classic  lines  and  his  carefully 
chosen  words  flow  from  a  richly  stored  mind 
rather  than  gush  spontaneously  from  the  heart. 
As  he  finishes,  a  storm  of  applause  greets  him. 
Cheer  upon  cheer  bursts  again  and  again  from 

the  vast  throng  Music  by  the  Baltimore 

Glee  Club. 


Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 


FOURSCORE  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
-L     brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.    Now  we  are  engaged 
in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or 
any  nation,  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long 
endure.    We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that 
war.    We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field  as  a  final  resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.    It  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 
But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate— we  can- 
not consecrate — we    cannot    hallow— this  ground. 
The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power 
to  add  or  detract.    The  world   will  little  note,  nor 
long  remember,    what    we  say   here,    but   it '  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here.    It  is  for  us,  the 
living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced.    It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to   the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devo- 
tion to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this 
nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,' 
and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth! 


Now  a  tall,  thin  man— ungainly  and  ill- 
dressed— moves  out  from  the  group  and  across 
the  platform.  He  stands  facing  the  audience. 
A  whisper  passes  over  the  crowd.  This  the 
President!  Follows  a  tremulous  silence— a 
straining  to  catch  the  first  words.  They  come 
— m  a  queer,  high,  squeaking  falsetto.  A  titter 
runs  through  the  crowd.  It  is  instantly  sup- 
pressed but  the  President  understands.  He 
pauses  a  moment,  then  calmly  goes  on.  After 
a  dozen  words  his  tones  become  deeper,  he  for- 
gets himself,  remembers  only  that  he  has  some- 
thing to  say  to  these,  his  people.  Now  over  the 
silent  multitude  is  a  breathless  hush.  This  is 
no  silver-tongued  orator,  but  a  big,  understand- 
ing, tender-hearted  man  pouring  out  stirring 
words  that  breathe  a  measureless  love  for  his 
country,  the  South  as  well  as  the  North. 

The  President  finishes.  No  sound  comes 
from  the  people.  He  stands  staring  at  them 
and  in  silence  they  stare  back  at  him.  Slowly 
he  turns  and  dejectedly  he  moves  back  and 
sinks  into  his  seat.  Still  no  sound,  not  one 
hand  is  lifted  to  applaud! 

There  follows  music— the  choir  is  singing  a 
dirge.  Into  Lincoln's  heart  comes  a  throb  of 
pain— failed!  with  his  part  he  has  failed! 

Little  did  Abraham  Lincoln  or  his  listeners 
realize  then  that  that  long  moment  of  breath- 
less silence  was  not  indifference  but  reverent 
awe,  "the  most  perfect  tribute  that  has  ever 
been  paid  by  any  audience  to  any  orator." 
Down  through  the  years  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address  has  lived,  ever  holding  the  foremost 
place  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Americans.  Who 
does  not  know  it?    Who  will  ever  forget  it? 
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Lincoln  Lore 
Fort  Wayne,  Ini. 

Gentlemen J 

I  *m  gl?d  to  inclose  the  cprd  which  shows  that  ay  address  is  not  changed. 

stated  on  the  c-rd,  I  desire  the  continuance  of  Lincoln  Lore  tomy  ad- 
dress.   I  oppure  you  I  find  it  most  in*  ^resting. 

I  an  working  on  a  o^ooosition  to  secure  the  purchase  by  the  prder^.l  Govern- 
ment of  the  David  fill"  House  at  Gettysburg,  P^ .  where  Lincoln  wrote  out  his 
immortal  <?ddrees  in  November  1863.    Senator  >vis  of  Pennsylvania  intro- 
duced the  Joint  les^lution,  urging  uuon  the  Congress  to  qnclbint  «  Committee 
for  the  ^uroo^e  of  invest. igot ing  *nd  reoort  b^ck  to  the  Committee  in  the  mat- 
ter. 


Sin?  prely  yours, 


188  8 


Fiftieth  Anniversary 
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BULLETIN-PHILADELPHIA.  tS  A  i  JJ  R«ClA  V  nil 

May  13,  1938 


fith  Dead  and  Wounded  at  Gettysbur 


Mr.  0.  W.  Stallsmlth 
Oettysburg,  pa# 

My  dear  Mr.  Stall  smith! 


-a  We  are  ver3r  £lad  indeed  to  receive  your 

card  of  the  Wills  House  and  we  are  wondering  what  pre- 
parations are  being  nade  for  the  celebration  of  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  delivery  of  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

.   .  M  _  We  teve  written  to  several  of  our  friends 

tout  none  of  them  eeeta  to  know  very  such  about  it  although 
it  is  reported  to  us  that  the  President  has  appointed  a 
commission  to  take  care  of  the  celebration.    W«  know  that 
you  will  have  i0h  definite  Information  about  it  and  should 
fee  very  men  obliged  to  know  Jast  what  Is  being  done. 

Very  truly  yours, 


W*S  Direct©* 


THE    EVENING    BULLETIN-PHILADELPHIA,    SATURDAY,    JULY    2,  1938 


Girl  Saw  Streets  Filled  With  Dead  and  Wounded  at  Gettysburg 


GETTYSBURG  WELCOMES  LINCOLN — How  Gettysburg  looked  when  the  war  President  arrived  to  make  his  famous  address,  November  19,  1863 
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.in  Gettysburg  on  Feb.  12  without  seeing  Lincoln 
j Lincoln,  the  tragic  humorist  who  had  the  pec 
to  look  into  the  American  past  and  see  the 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  canie  back  to  Gettysburg  to-;who  ;n  Gettysburg  looked  deeper  and  saw  f 
day.  It  is  his  birthday.  Feb.  12,  a  day  twined  with  any  otner  American  has  done, 
memories  of  frontier  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  of  the ;       whaJ.  did  Lincoln  see  0„  !hjs 
smoky  prairies  of  Illinois,  ot  New  Salem  and  Springfield;  .    this  siU|.lest  and  most  inspiring  . 

and  finally  of  Washington  itselt.  In  Gettysburg,  where ;  h  j  ^ 
he  put  the  American  dream  into  words,  the  lank  figure  ■  . 

mt  the  ungainly  man  in  the  stovepipe  hat  and  the  rusty       He  saw  the  surtace  things,  of  coin  s,,  a 
frock  coat  walked  the  fields  where  5000  men  had  died  and  peared  rather  unusual. 

took  a  long  look  at  the  place  where  everything  that  he  and        Gulp's  Hill  and  the  Devil's  Den  ought  to  be  iri- 
tis Nation  represented  came  to  a  sharp,  tragic  focus.      leafy,  with  gray  rocks  somehow  soitenert  by  the 
Ghosts  do  walk,  on  occasion.  It  is  impossible  to  beiwith  snow  on  them  they  appear  forbidding  I  which 


e — knows  they  were,  on  a  summer  day  long  ago)  and  the  I 
ar  ability ■  rocks  and  tree  trunks  are  stark  and  black, 
lure,  and |       The  great  hollow  field  that  Pickett's  men  crossed  on 
:her  I  hanjtheir  way  to  the  final  decision  appears  peaceful  under  its 
j  white  blanket  —  even  more  so,  perhaps,  than  it  does  in 
lay  unni-imidsummer,  when  the  yellow  wheat  sways  in  the  wind 
Ameriean'and  the  leaves  rustle  on  Cemetery  Ridge  and  it  is  almost 
'  possible  to  hear  the  tense,  involuntary  murmur  of  Gib- 
bon's infantrymen  when  they  saw  Pickett's  soldiers  come 


the- 


ap- 
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HISTORIAN  BRUCE  CATTON  LOOKS  ACROSS  THE  BATTLEFIELD  AT  GETTYSBURG 


out  of  the  woods  a  mile  away:  "Here  comes  the  infantry! 
«       »  * 

THE  National  Cemetery  appears  strangest  of  all.  When 
Lincoln  looked  about  him,  he  saw  an  even  blanket  of 
snow  hiding  the  markers  on  the'  graves ;  those  long, 
!  pathetic  rows  of  graves,  set  off  by  flat  concrete  slabs  level 
|  with  the  turf.  The  rostrum  from  which  distinguished 
^visitors  annually  address'Memorial  Day  crowds  was  cold 
[and  cheerless.  The  monument  that  marks  the  spot  where 
Lincoln  stood  when  he  made  his  unforgettable  speech 
'appeared  more  than  ordinarily  archaic,  with  its  four  stiff 
allegorical  figures  at  the  corners  holding  stilted  postures 
against  a  wintry  sky. 

!  But  it  is  also  permissible  to  suppose  that  Lincoln 
| today  saw  the  dramatic  and  inescapable  parrallel  between 
| his  own  day  and  the  present. 

j  To  begin  with,  he  would  have  to  see  Gettysburg  in  its 
(association  with  another  American  President  —  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  soldier  and  statesman,  who  owns  a  farm 
on  the  edge  of  the  town  and  whose  acres  were  crossed, 
on  that  sweltering  first  of  July  in  1863,  by  the  first  column 
of  Federal  infantry  that  marched  up  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
great  battle.  These  troops  were  the  famous  Iron  Brigade, 
shock  combat  outfit  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  west- 
erners with  black  slouch  hats  and  a  proved  battle  record. 
They  tramped  across  a  corner  of  what  is  now  the  Eisen- 
hower farm  with  their  fife  and  drum  corps  playing  them 
into  a  battle  that  turned  two-thirds  of  their  number  into 
casualties  in  one  desperate  afternoon. 

But  if  you  are  imagining  Lincoln  revisiting  Gettys- 
burg on  his  birthday,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  from  suppos- 
ing that  he  saw  a  good  deal  more  than  the  phantom  ranks 
of  young  men  marching  into  battle.  For  Gettysburg  was 
and  is  a  great  deal  more  than  merely  a  field  where  young 
j  Americans  fought  to  the  death  for  the  sake  of  diverse 
|  ideals.  It  is  a  place  where  everything  America  ever  stood 
I  for  came  to  a  crucial  hour  of  testing;  a  place  where  the 
j  ideals  and  dreams  that  made  America  noble  stood  under 
j  the  gun,  to  go  down  in  dust  and  ashes  or  to  live  on  and 
j  become  deathless.  Here  was  a  great  fork  in  the  road.  At 
Ian  immense  price,  America  managed  to  take  the  right 
turning. 

*       «  * 

IN  THIS  there  is  an  inescapable  parallel  with  today. 
There  is  another  President  in  Gettysbnrg,  these  days; 
another  man  who  must  bear  a  mortally  heavy  load  in  a 
time  of  great  perplexity  and  crises.  To  imagine  Lincoln 
revisiting  Gettysburg  is  inevitably  to  recall  that  Mr. 


II  H  V. 


Eisenhower  also  has  a  share  in  the  picture,  a  picture  that, 
in  19o6,  is  strangely  like  the  one  Lincoln  saw  in  1863. 

If  1863  was  a  difficult  hour,  in  which  the  future 
seemed  veiled  with  all  manner  of  dark  potentialities,  so 
is  1956.  The  nature  of  the  threat  has  changed,  worsened, 
indeed,  for  the  troubles  of  1863  after  all  arose  from  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  men  of  good  will  who  shared 
a  common  tradition  and  could  meet  on  a  final  basis  of 
mutual  understanding.  But  the  conditions  are  similar. 
Free  people  once  more  stand  at  a  crossroads.  What  is 
going  to  come  of  it  all? 

Note  the  parallel.  In  Lincoln's  time  there  was  im- 
mense military  activity,  culminating  in  a  shooting  war, 
the  whole  of  it  constituting  a  terrible  burden  for  a  free 
people  to  carry,  the  whole  of  it  shouldered  because  the 
free  realized  that  their  survival  as  free  men  and  women 
was  at  stake.  .  . 

Today,  again,  there  is  immense  military  activity. 
There  is  no  shooting  war,  but  there  are  threats  and  risks ; 
and  the  burden  of  military  preparedness  once  again  is  a 
heavy  load  to  be  borne.  It  ha3  been  taken  up,  by  free  , 
choice,  because  the  issues  are  unmistakable,  and  the  issues 
are  as  they  were  93  years  ago— the  survival  of  freedom 
and  ideals,  or  swift  decline. 

Indeed,  the  parallel  goes  farther.  In  the  fall  of  1863, 
at  Gettysburg,  Lincoln  pinpointed  it.  Above  all  else  there 
was  the  question  whether  democracy  could  survive  in  a 
turbulent  and  confused  world.  Could  it  be  strong  enough, 
vital  enough  to  carry  its  own  banner  and  the  infinite  ideals 
wrapped  up  in  it  through  to  final  survival  ?  Will  our  way 
of  life  go  on  living?  Have  we  the  courage,  the  endurance 
and  the  vision  to  stand  by  our  ideals  at  any  imaginable 
cost  and  hand  them  on  to  our  children  in  working  con- 
dition? 

*       *  * 

THAT  was  the  issue  as  Lincoln  saw  it  in  1863 ;  and  that, 
one  cannot  help  believing,  is  the  issue  as  he  sees  it 
today,  on  this  figurative  return  to  the  field  where  he 
spoke  so  eloquently. 

It  would  not  all  be  words,  of  course.  Words  have  a 
way,  very  often,  of  coming  later ;  of  following  deeds  which 
can  be  eloquent  in  themselves.  Great  deeds  were  done  at 

7  Continued  From  First  Page 

.  Gettysburg,  and  no  American  was  ever  more  fully  aware 
of  them  than  Lincoln. 

There  was  the  market  town  where  all  the  roads  met. 
I  By  the  accident  of  geography,  as  much  as  anything,  the 
.  Northern  and  Southern  armies  collided  there.  After 
three  clays  they  had  brought  the  war  to  its  climax  and 
r'  had  made  it  possible  for  Lincoln  to  see  what  he  saw  when 
'  he  stood  on  the  rostrum  a  few  months  later  and  interpreted 
:  the  invisible  future  in  the  light  of  the  tragic  past. 

There  is  no  point  in  making  a  detailed  recital  of  the 
events  of  the  battle  itself.  Lee's  Confederates  grappled 
with  Meade's  Unionists  first  on  the  ridges  west  of  the 
'own  and  on  the  flat  plain  to  the  north  and  at  terrible  cost 
tlrove  them  back  through  the  town  onto  the  high  ground 
around  the  peaceful  little  cemetery  and  the  ridges  that 
go  east  and  south  from  it. 

On  the  second  day  there  was  desperate  fighting  at 
both  ends  of  the  line — on  Culp's  Hill,  in  the  Peach  Orchard, 
the  Wheat  Field  and  Devil's  Den,  and  along  the  slopes  of 
Little  Round  Top  and  Cemetery  Ridge  itself. 

On  the  third  day  Lee  massed  his  strength  for  one 
final  blow  at  the  Union  center,  sending  Pickett's  men  in 
V  across  a  mile- wide  valley  to  the  high  ground  around  a  little 
j;  clump  of  trees  which,  ever  since,  has  been  one  of  the  great 
^landmarks  in  American  history.  Pickett's  men  endured  all 
;'  that  men  can  endure — as  did  the  Unionists  who  opposed 
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•:  supreme  effort  had  failed.  He  drew  his  army  back  to' 
.'Virginia,  and  from  that  moment  on,  as  the  poet  Stephen 
•  Vincent  Benet  has  remarked,  every  road  that  Lee's  army 
.■  followed  had  to  lead  to  Appomattox. 

V  •  *  * 

ALL  of  this  is  familiar  to  every  literate  American  who 
cares  to  know  anything  about  his  country's  past.  All 
of  this  was  part  of  the  background  against  which 
Lincoln  spoke,  when  he  stood  in  the  cemetery  on  a  gray 
November  day  in  1863  and  interpreted  this  battle,  and  its 
ultimate  results,  for  his  fellow  citizens.  It  would  hardly 
be  worth  while  calling  it  all  to  mind  now,  except  that 
.  Lincoln  and  Gettysburg,  taken  together  (precisely  as  Mr. 
•Eisenhower  and  Gettysburg  must  be  taken  together),  do 
•emphasize  a  singular  aspect  of  American  history  —  the 
^strange,  mystical  relationship  that  exists  between  an 
♦American  President  and  the  American  people. 
$  The  President  draws  his  strength  from  the  people — 
^strength,  courage  and  faith.  In  return  he  gives  those 
Equalities  back  to  the  people,  and  if  he  is  a  great  President 
:he  gives  them  back  strengthened  and  clarified.  What  the 
Tpeople  can  do  depends  very  much  on  him ;  what  he  can  do, 
li'n  turn,  depends  ultimately  on  them.  The  two  go  on  into 
*the  future  together,  and  if  the  times  are  bad  the  bond 
"between  them  tends  to  be  intimate  and  warm.  It  was  so 
'93  years  ago  and  it  is  today.  The  weight  of  leadership  is 
•on  the  one  man ;  the  responsibility  of  recognizing  and  re- 
sponding to  that  leadership,  multiplying  its  capacity  and 
^extending- its  power  far  into  the  future,  is  on  the  many.! 
\And  the  singular  strength  of  the  American  people  perhaps 
•lies  in  the  fact  that  in  times  of  great  crisis  this  unusual 
.relationship  does  seem  to  work. 

When  he  made  his  great  speech  at  Gettysburg,  Lincoln 
;had  nothing  encouraging  to  contemplate.  The  battle  itself 
Shad  been  nothing  less  than  hideous.  Its  final  effects  were 
:by  no  means  as  clearly  visible  as  they  are  now;  to  all 
l-appearances  the  Confederacy  was  still  strong,  defiant^and 
^unbeaten;  there  was  no  certainty  that  the  Union  finally 
iwould  be  cemented  together  again,  and  no  man  could  be 
?Sure  that  out  of  this  war  would  come  a  vast  extension  of 
^he  horizon  of  human  freedom.  Any  man  who  undertook 
►to  look  across  the  Gettysburg  battlefield  into  the  national 
►future,  in  that  autumn  of  1863,  needed  a  brave  heart  and 
*'a  clear  vision. 

»*.  But  what  Lincoln  saw  has  been  a  creed  of  faith  and 
message  of  hope  ever  since.  For  he  saw  in  his  America 
►something  unconquerable — something  gained,  and  gained 
forever,  by  all  of  the  bloodshed  and  tragedy — a  sure  road 
»mto  a  great  future,  waiting  to  be  traveled  by  a  people  that 
'would  pay  any  price  for  its  freedom  and  for  its  ideals. 
*       *  * 

•E  ARE  imagining  Lincoln  revisiting  Gettysburg  in 
1956,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth.  Looking  about 
him,  would  he  not  see  the  same  thing  today? 
£      Again,  a  time  of  crisis  and  peril,  with  free  institutions 
;at  stake  and  with  the  men  who  cherish  them  doing  grimly 
;"the  unpleasant  things  that  have  to  be  done  if  those  insti- 
tutions are  to  survive.  People  must  make  sacrifices;  are 
making  them,  and  are  doing  it,  on  the  whole,  with 
stout  hearts  and  unshaken  minds.  Once  again,  a  com- 
munion between  leader  and  the  led  must  exist;  once  again 
the  world  is  in  a  state  of  menace,  and  no  man  can  say  what 
evils  may  not  take  shape  in  the  months  ahead. 

But  the  people  involved  are  much  the  same  in  1956 
a3  they  were  in  1863.  The  road  ahead  is  still  the  same; 
it  exists,  and  it  always  will  exist,  waiting  to  be  traveled 
py  folk  determined  that  they  will  accept  no  lesser  route, 
jlf  we  see  Lincoln  today  at  Gettysburg,  we  must  find  him 
feeing  all  of  this,  looking  down  the  dangerous,  adventurous 
land  magnificent  road  that  free  people  have  always  fol- 
lowed and  always  will.  This  road  can  be  seen  in  many 
iplaces.  Lincoln  saw  it,  at  Gettysburg,  in  1863.  Our  guess 
■is  that  he  saw  it  again,  this  year,  over  the  white  fields  and 
she  quaint,  snow-covered  monuments  on  the  Gettysburg 
(field.  And  it  is  quite  possible  to  suggest  that  Dwight 
pisenhower  glimpses  it  as  well ;  glimpses  it,  and  proposes 
help  his  p     '°  follow  it  into  the  future. 
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immense  advantage  of  a  perfect  form  and  a  face  ab- 
solutely handsome. 

"In  strange  contrast,  is  the  figure  seated  immediately 
behind  him.  A  Scotch  type  of  countenance,  you  say,  with 
the  disadvantage  of  emaciation  by  a  siege  of  Western 
auge.  It  is  a  thoughtful,  kindly,  care-worn  face,  im- 
nnasivp  in  renose,  the  eyes  cast  down,  the  lids  thin  and 
cheeks  sunken,  and  the  whole  indicating 
anything  but  good  health.  This  is  the 
sionally  a  smile  passes  over  his  face, 
5  remark  of  the  orator  arouses  him,  and 
his  hand  quickly  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
lis  left,  and  spoke  an  approving  word, 
dressed  has  sat  so  far  with  his  arms 
and  his  hat  drawn  down  over  his  eyes, 
see  nothing  of  all  that  is  passing  before 
r.  Seward,  as  you  know  by  the  bushy, 
w,  the  wiry  face — now  more  wiry  than 
•own  old  fast.  The  hair  and  whiskers  are 
nd  the  face  sharper  and  more  American- 
ave  ever  seen  it. 

ht  of  the   President  sits  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Gettysburg  College,  who  is  to  pronounce 
—a  semi-bald  head,  a  hooked  Roman  nose, 
and  a  decidedly  clerical  face.  He  would 
e  for  a  theological  professor,  a  man  of 
indly  and  affiable  withal.  Still  to  the  right 
jarthly  face  out  of  the  grave;  absolutely 
lips  as  white  as  the  wasted  cheek,  and 
ir,  and  tuft  of  whiskers  under  the  chin, 
s  as  wool.  This  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stockton, 
and  impressive  prayer  brought  tears  to 
ousands  but  a  moment  ago.  Further  to 
'resident  sits  Governor  Curtin — a  princely 
lanly  face;  next  to  him  Governor  Seymour 
a  stout,  hearty,  well-to-do  man — and  next 
od-humored,  florid  and  plump  Governor 
[n  their  rear  is  the  dark,  brigandish  un- 
ire  of  Forney.  There  is  another  group  in 
President  worth  looking  at.  It  comprises 
Hamlin;  the  Aldermanic  Governor-elect 
ornery  Blair,  Lieutenant  Governor  Ander- 
iing  near  them,  the  most  executive  of 
rton  of  Indiana.  Interspersed  with  these 
of  other  States,  members  of  Congress, 
n  Cameron,  the  brilliant  dresses  of  officers 
f  the  navy,  etc.,  the  whole  making  up  a 
;markable  group  of  men,  whose  names  are 
onnected  with  the  momentous  events  of 
years." 

Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial, 

Monday,  November  23,  1863. 
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Qreetings 


With  this  miniature  edition  we 
extend  to  you  a  warm  welcome 
to  historic  Gettysburg. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
remain  with  us  for  some  time, 
that  you  will  enjoy  our  hos- 
pitality; that  you  will  be  inspired 
with  a  new  spirit  of  appreciation 
for  this  great  country;  that  your 
tour  of  the  beautiful  Battlefield 
will  afford  you  many  pleasant 
memories  in  the  future. 

The  hand  of  friendship  is  ex- 
tended  you.   Make   yourself  at 
home.  If  we  can  be  of  service 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
PLAZA  RESTAURANT 


Where  to  Go 
And  What  to 
See  in  G-Burg 

Since  you  have  decided  to  visit 
Gettysburg  it  is  only  natural  that 
you  should  want  to  learn,  hear  and 
see  all  about  what  took  place  here 
93  years  ago.  For  this  reason  it  is 
recommended  that  you  avail  your- 
self of  the  services  of  a  competent 
guide,  licensed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. He  will  be  pleased  to  con- 
duct you  on  a  tour  of  the  Battlefield 
in  your  own  car  and  tell  just  exactly 
what  took  place  here.  He  will  explain 
the  movements  of  the  troops  and 
show  you  the  various  memorials, 
regimental  markers  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  cannons  still  in  battle  po- 


OF  LINCOLN'S  CHARACTER 

:ng  from  the  New  York  Times  is  appro- 
subject  on  which  it  treats  the  character 
i: 

,  all  comprehensive  patriotism,  was  a 
lus  of  all  his  public  exertions.  It  grew  into 
titution  of  his  soul,  and  operated,  like  a 
on,  continuously,  spontaneously  and  ai- 
re unconsciously.  It  prevaded  and  unified 
1.  If  he  had  ambition,  it  was  to  serve  his 
n  that  sphere  where  he  might  do  it  most 
no  way  did  he  ever  fail  his  country  in  the 
He  was  independent,  self  poised,  stead- 
ys  knew  where  to  find  him;  you  could  cal- 
e  a  planet.  A  public  trust  was  to  him  a 
Sublimer  moral  courage,  more  resolute 
ity,  cannot  be  found  in  the  history  of  a 
has  displayed  for  the  salvation  of  the 
ion.  It  was  the  sublime  performance  of 
5  that  made  him  so  trusted,  and  which 
a  fame  as  solid  as  justice,  and  as  genuine 

Galena  Weekly  Gazette 
Galena,  Illinois, 
April  25,  1865 


Eisenhower  also  has  a  share  in  the  picture,  a  picture  that, 
in  1966,  is  strangely  like  the  one  Lincoln  saw  in  1863. 

If  1863  was  a  difficult  hour,  in  Avhich  the  future 
seemed  veiled  with  all  manner  of  dark  potentialities,  so 
is  1956.  The  nature  of  the  threat  has  changed,  worsened, 
indeed,  for  the  troubles  of  1863  after  all  arose  from  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  men  of  good  will  who  shared 
a  common  tradition  and  could  meet  on  a  final  basis  of 
mutual  understanding.  But  the  conditions  are  similar. 
Free  people  once  more  stand  at  a  crossroads.  What  is 
going  to  come  of  it  all? 

Note  the  parallel.  In  Lincoln's  time  there  was  im- 
mense military  activity,  culminating  in  a  shooting  war, 
the  whole  of  it  constituting  a  terrible  burden  for  a  free 
people  to  carry,  the  whole  of  it  shouldered  because  the 
free  realized  that  their  survival  as  free  men  and  women 
was  at  stake. 

Today,  again,  there  is  immense  military  activity. 
There  is  no  shooting  war,  but  there  are  threats  and  risks ; 
and  the  burden  of  military  preparedness  once  again  is  a  , 
heavy  load  to  be  borne.  It  has  been  taken  up,  by  free  ! 
choice,  because  the  issues  are  unmistakable,  and  the  issues 
are  as  they  were  93  years  ago— the  survival  of  freedom 
and  ideals,  or  swift  decline. 

Indeed,  the  parallel  goes  farther.  In  the  fall  oi  1863, 
at  Gettysburg,  Lincoln  pinpointed  it.  Above  all  else  there 
was  the  question  whether  democracy  could  survive  in  a 
turbulent  and  confused  world.  Could  it  be  strong  enough, 
vital  enough  to  carry  its  own  banner  and  the  infinite  ideals 
wrapped  up  in  it  through  to  final  survival  ?  Will  our  way 
of  life  go  on  living?  Have  we  the  courage,  the  endurance 
and  the  vision  to  stand  by  our  ideals  at  any  imaginable 
cost  and  hand  them  on  to  our  children  in  working  con- 
dition? 

*       *  * 

THAT  was  the  issue  as  Lincoln  saw  it  in  1863  ;  and  that, 
one  cannot  help  believing,  is  the  issue  as  he  sees  it 
today,  on  this  figurative  return  t'o  the  field  where  he 
spoke  so  eloquently. 

It  would  not  all  be  words,  of  course.  Words  have  a 
way  very  often,  of  coming  later ;  of  following  deeds,  which 
can  'be  eloquent  in  themselves.  Great  deeds  were  done  at 

7  Continued  From  First  Page 

/Gettysburg,  and  no  American  was  ever  more  fully  aware 
of  them  than  Lincoln. 

There  was  the  market  town  where  all  the  roads  met. 

'  By  the  accident  of  geography,  as  much  as  anything,  the 

■.•Northern  and  Southern  armies  collided  there.  After 
three  clays  they  had  brought  the  war  to  its  climax  and 

„•  had  made  it  possible  for  Lincoln  to  see  what  he  saw  when 
he  stood  on  the  rostrum  a  few  months  later  and  interpreted 

!:  the  invisible  future  in  the  light  of  the  tragic  past. 

There  is  no  point  in  making  a  detailed  recital  of  the 
events  of  the  battle  itself.  Lee's  Confederates  grappled 
with  Meade's  Unionists  first  on  the  ridges  west  of  the 
'own  and  on  the  flat  plain  to  the  north  and  at  terrible  cost 
ilrove  them  back  through  the  town  onto  the  high  ground 
around  the  peaceful  little  cemetery  and  the  ridges  that 
go  east  and  south  from  it. 

On  the  second  day  there  was  desperate  fighting  at 
both  ends  of  the  line — on  Culp's  Hill,  in  the  Peach  Orchard, 
the  Wheat  Field  and  Devil's  Den,  and  along  the  slopes  of 
Little  Round  Top  and  Cemetery  Ridge  itself. 

On  the  third  day  Lee  massed  his  strength  for  one 
■  final  blow  at  the  Union  center,  sending  Pickett's  men  in 
^across  a  mile-wide  valley  to  the  high  ground  around  a  little 
/  clump  of  trees  which,  ever  since,  has  been  one  of  the  great 
'^landmarks  in  American  history.  Pickett's  men  endured  all 
■'  that  men  can  endure — as  did  the  Unionists  who  opposed 


:  supreme  effort  had  failed.  He  drew  his  army  back  to 
.'Virginia,  and  from  that  moment  on,  as  the  poet  Stephen 
^  Vincent  Benet  has  remarked,  every  road  that  Lee's  army 
I'  followed  had  to  lead  to  Appomattox. 

V  *  *  • 

ALL  of  this  is  familiar  to  every  literate  American  who 
cares  to  know  anything  about  his  country's  past.  All 
of  this  was  part  of  the  background  against  which 
Lincoln  spoke,  when  he  stood  in  the  cemetery  on  a  gray 
November  day  in  1863  and  interpreted  this  battle,  and  its 
ultimate  results,  for  his  fellow  citizens.  It  would  hardly 
be  worth  while  calling  it  all  to  mind  now,  except  that 
.  Lincoln  and  Gettysburg,  taken  together  (precisely  as  Mr. 
^Eisenhower  and  Gettysburg  must  be  taken  together) ,  do 
•emphasize  a  singular  aspect  of  American  history  —  the 
jstrange,  mystical  relationship  that  exists  between  an 
^American  President  and  the  American  people. 

The  President  draws  his  strength  from  the  people — 
^Strength,  courage  and  faith.  In  return  he  gives  those 
Equalities  back  to  the  people,  and  if  he  is  a  great  President 
:he  gives  them  back  strengthened  and  clarified.  What  the 
/people  can  do  depends  very  much  on  him ;  what  he  can  do, 
/in  turn,  depends  ultimately  on  them.  The  two  go  on  into 
•  the  future  together,  and  if  the  times  are  bad  the  bond 
"between  them  tends  to  be  intimate  and  warm.  It  was  so 
'93  years  ago  and  it  is  today.  The  weight  of  leadership  is 
•on  the  one  man;  the  responsibility  of  recognizing  and  re- 
sponding to  that  leadership,  multiplying  its  capacity  and 
'^extending- its  power  far  into  the  future,  is  on  the  many.! 
{And  the  singular  strength  of  the  American  people  perhaps1 
•lies  in  the  fact  that  in  times  of  great  crisis  this  unusual 
.'relationship  does  seem  to  work. 

When  he  made  his  great  speech  at  Gettysbm-g,  Lincoln 
;had  nothing  encouraging  to  contemplate.  The  battle  itself 
Shad  been  nothing  less  than  hideous.  Its  final  effects  were 
Iby  no  means  as  clearly  visible  as  they  are  now;  to  all 
[appearances  the  Confederacy  was  still  strong,  defiantvand 
/unbeaten;  there  was  no  certainty  that  the  Union  finally 
Tivould  be  cemented  together  again,  and  no  man  could  be 
f^ure  that  out  of  this  war  would  come  a  vast  extension  of 
fthe  horizon  of  human  freedom.  Any  man  who  undertook 
►to  look  across  the  Gettysburg  battlefield  into  the  national 
♦future,  in  that  autumn  of  1863,  needed  a  brave  heart  and 
*'a  clear  vision. 

►/  But  what  Lincoln  saw  has  been  a  creed  of  faith  and 
message  of  hope  ever  since.  For  he  saw  in  his  America 
^something  unconquerable — something  gained,  and  gained 
jforever,  by  all  of  the  bloodshed  and  tragedy — a  sure  road 
tlnto  a  great  future,  waiting  to  be  traveled  by  a  people  that 
'would  pay  any  price  for  its  freedom  and  for  its  ideals. 

jjS  *  *  * 

"E  ARE  imagining  Lincoln  revisiting  Gettysburg  in 
1956,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth.  Looking  about 
him,  would  he  not  see  the  same  thing  today? 
£      Again,  a  time  of  crisis  and  peril,  with  free  institutions 
[at  stake  and  with  the  men  who  cherish  them  doing  grimly 
/the  unpleasant  things  that  have  to  be  done  if  those  insti- 
tutions are  to  survive.  People  must  make  sacrifices;  are 
making  them,  and  are  doing  it,  on  the  whole,  with 
stout  hearts  and  unshaken  minds.  Once  again,  a  com- 
munion between  leader  and  the  led  must  exist;  once  again 
the  world  is  in  a  state  of  menace,  and  no  man  can  say  what 
evils  may  not  take  shape  in  the  months  ahead. 

But  the  people  involved  are  much  the  same  in  1956 
as  they  were  in  1863.  The  road  ahead  is  still  the  same; 
it  exists,  and  it  always  will  exist,  waiting  to  be  traveled 
i>y  folk  determined  that  they  will  accept  no  lesser  route. 
[If  we  see  Lincoln  today  at  Gettysburg,  we  must  find  him 
feeing  all  of  this,  looking  down  the  dangerous,  adventurous 
land  magnificent  road  that  free  people  have  always  fol- 
lowed and  always  will.  This  road  can  be  seen  in  many 
jplaces.  Lincoln  saw  it,  at  Gettysburg,  in  1863.  Our  guess 
■is  that  he  saw  it  again,  this  year,  over  the  white  fields  and 
khe  quaint,  snow-covered  monuments  on  the  Gettysburg 
jfield.  And  it  is  quite  possible  to  suggest  that  Dwight 
Eisenhower  glimpses  it  as  well ;  glimpses  it,  and  proposes 
!*-  help  his  p     ,ri  follow  it  into  the  future. 
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Decisive  Battle  of  Civil  War  The  Story  of  the  Battle  Flags 
Climaxed  by  Pickett's  Charge 
July  3,  1863,  at  Gettysburg 


The  final  and  decisive  battle  of 
Gettysburg  shaped  the  course  of  a 
Nation  United. 

After  Lee's  invasion  into  Penn- 
sylvania and  finally  Gettysburg,  he 
failed  to  pursue  his  first  day's  ad- 
vantages and  to  dislodge  the  Union 
Troops  from  their  positions  at 
Cemetery  Hill  and  Little  Round  Top. 
Lee  made  one  final  and  desperate 
charge  under  the  command  of 
General  Pickett  against  the  re- 
inforcements of  the  Union  Troops 
commanded  by  General  Meade  on 
Cemetery  Hill  which  extended  to 
Little  Round  Top.  The  Confederate 
Troops  were  advancing  from  Sem- 
inary Ridge  which  is  only  about  one 
mile  from  Cemetery  Ridge.  This 
story  is  told  here  as  it  is  described 
in  the  pages  of  "The  Spirit  of  Get- 
tysburg." tCloth  Edition,  $3.50) 

"At  about  one  o'clock  on  July  3rd, 
the  shooting  of  a  Whitworth  gun 
was  heard.  It  was  the  signal  for 
attack.  Seminary  Hill  seemed  as 
if  swept  with  a  tongue  of  flame. 
Then  came  the  loud,  thundering 
roar  of  artillery.  From  the  mouths 
of  145  guns  there  poured  death  and 
destruction  on  the  Union  lines.  The 
Union  commanders  ordered  their 
men  to  lie  flat  on  the  earth  and  to 
take  every  advantage  of  protection. 
All  this  was  done;  but,  notwith- 
standing precaution,  tbete  was  great 
destruction  of  life  and  property. 
Solid  shot,  chain-shot,  shrapnel  and 
shells  fell  inside  the  Union  lines 
Men  and  horses  were  cut  to  pieces; 
caissons  filled  with  ammunition 
were  exploded ;  and  gun-carriages 
along  with  other  materials  of  war 
were  shattered.  Shot,  shell  and  can- 
ister fell  thickly  around  General 
Meade's  headquarters.  It  killed  men 
and  horses,  ripped  up  the  roof,  and 
knocked  away  the  pillars  of  the 
cottage. 

"General  Hunt.  Meade's  Chief  of 
Artillery,  was  in  no  haste  to  reply. 
He  waited  until  the  first  hostile 
outbreak  spent  itself  and  then 
ordered  the  batteries  to  open  fire. 
Instantly,  the  whole  ridge,  from 
Cemetery  Hill  to  the  Round  Tops, 
seemed  ablaze  The  thunder  of  ar- 
tillery rivaled  any  display  of  nature. 
For  two  hours  the  artillery  duel 
lasted.  In  his  Decisive  Battles  of 
the  War,  Swinton  tells  that  as  a 
spectacle  this,  the  grandest  artillery 
combat  that  ever  occurred  on  the 


Where  to  Eat 

While  in  Gettysburg  we  suggest 
that  you  dine  at  The  Plaza  Restau- 
rant, located  on  the  Southeast  corner 
of  Lincoln  Square  and  Baltimore 
Street. 

For  nearly  one-half  a  century, 
The  Plaza  has  been  host  to  millions 
of  visitors  from  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  from  many  foreign  lands. 
Two  air-conditioned  dining  rooms 
await  your  pleasure. 

The  menu  is  diversified  and  in- 
cludes sea  food,  roast  meats,  steaks, 
chops,  poultry  and  spaghetti,  served 
in  a  variety  of  styles  and  prepared 
by  experienced  chefs,  and  has  at- 
tained an  enviable  reputation  of 
serving  the  same  clientele  year  after 
year.  They  make  it  a  point  to  drive 
an  hour  longer,  if  n?cessary,  to  dine 
at  The  Plaza. 

We  suggest  that  you  visit  The 
Plaza  which  was  recently  remodeled 
with  new  kitchen  installation  and 
modern  lunch  bar. 

Special  accommodations  for  groups 
of  school  children  or  any  other  or- 
ganization are  available  at  the  Plaza 
Restaurant.  Write  for  reservations 


continent,  was  magnificent  beyond 
description,  and  realized  all  that  is 
grandiose  in  the  circumstance  of 
war.  A  spectator  in  the  Confederate 
Army  says.  'The  air  was  made 
hideous  with  discordant  noises.  The 
very  earth  shook  beneath  our  feet; 
and  the  hills  and  rocks  seemed  to 
reel  like  a  drunken  man.' 

"After  two  hours,  there  was  a  lull 
in  the  cannonade.  Hunt,  dreading 
the  possible  exhaustion  of  his  am- 
munition, was  unwilling  to  bring 
more  from  the  rear  lest  it  should 
also  be  exploded.  He  ordered  a 
gradual  slackening  of  the  fire.  The 
Confederates  were  deceived. 

"It  was  then  Lee's  belief  that  he 
had  silenced  all  the  enemy's  guns 
except  a  few  which  still  kept  firing 
from  a  clump  of  woods. 

'Continued  on  Page  3) 


Famous  Union  Battle  Flags 


Where  to  Stay 
And  Feel  at  Home 

The  business  people  of  Gettys- 
burg long  ago  realized  that  they 
must  be  prepared  to  accommodate 
the  thousands  of  tourists  visiting 
Gettysburg  annually.  In  less  than  a 
decade  such  accommodations  became 
a  reality.  Today  it  is  no  problem  for 
visitors  to  secure  service  and  ac- 
commodations at  first-class  hotels, 
restaurants,  motels  and  tourist 
courts,  all  located  within  five  miles 
from  Lincoln  Square  in  Gettysburg. 
On  the  southeast  corner  of  Lincoln 
Square  is  located  the  Plaza  Restau- 
rant, a  modern,  air-conditioned  es- 
tablishment which  has  served  the 
public  since  1914.  Directly  across 
from  the  Plaza  Restaurant  on  Lin- 
coln Square  is  Hotel  Gettysburg,  air 
conditioned  with  fine  accommoda- 
tions. 

Three  blocks  north  from  Lincoln 
Square  are: 

Criterion  Motor  Lodge,  in  Gettys- 
burg on  U.  S.  Route  15  north.  Phone 
1436. 

Edgewood  Motel,  4',  miles  east  on 
U.  S.  Route  30,  AAA.  PMA,  ALA. 
Phone  530-X. 

Elm  Court,  3U  miles  east  on  U,  S. 
Ttoute  30,  Phone  1046-R-3. 

Gettysburg  Motor  Lodge,  in  Get- 
tysburg on  U.  S.  Route  15  south, 
AAA,  SCn,  Phone  1440. 

Hi- Way  Manor,  1  mile  east  on 
U,  S.  Route  30,  PMA,  Phone  279-W. 

Larson's  Court,  in  town  on  U.  S. 
Route  30  west,  AAA,  Duncan  Hines, 
Phone  1236. 

White's  Motel  Court,  in  town  at 
junction  of  U.  S.  Routes  15  and  140 
south.  Phone  1219. 


Visit  Historic 
Gettysburg 

Whenever  you  plan  to  visit  his- 
toric Gettysburg  do  not  hesitate 
to  inquire  for  any  advance  in- 
formation you  may  need.  To 
make  your  trip  a  pleasant  one 
drop  a  card  to  the  Gettysburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce  who  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  any  informa- 
tion you  may  need  or  arrange  a 
tour  over  the  battlefield  with  a 
competent  guide,  and  a  place  to 
stay  overnight,  or  a  good  place 
to  eat  and  relax. 

You  are  welcome  to  use  the 
services  of  the  Gettysburg  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  or  Gettysburg 
Travel  Council  free  without  any 
obligation  on  your  part. 


Qreetings 

With  this  miniature  edition  we 
extend  to  you  a  warm  welcome 
to  historic  Gettysburg. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
remain  with  us  for  some  time, 
that  you  will  enjoy  our  hos- 
pitality; that  you  will  be  inspired 
with  a  new  spirit  of  appreciation 
for  this  great  country;  that  your 
tour  of  the  beautiful  Battlefield 
will  afford  you  many  pleasant 
memories  in  the  future. 

The  hand  of  friendship  is  ex- 
tended you,  Make  yourself  at 
home.  If  we  can  be  of  service 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
PLAZA    REST AIR ANT 


1  Fifth  N.  H.  Reft. 

2.  First  R.  I.  Cavalry. 

3.  Sixteenth  Conn.  Regt. 

4.  Fifty-fourth  (Colored)  Mass.  Regt 

5.  First  Vermont  Cavalry. 
6  Twentieth  Mass.  Regt. 

No.  1— Flag  of  the  Fifth  Regiment 
New  Hampshire  Volunteers. 
Over  2,200  men  were  enrolled  in 
this  regiment  dunny  its  three  years' 
service.  It  lost  over  half  the  com- 
mand in  six  different  engagements 
At  Gettysburg,  every  fifth  man  of 
the  number  engaged  was  killed  or 
mortally  wounded.  Its  casualties  in 
action,  during  its  term  of  service, 


were  appalling.  Its  first  flag — which 
had  upon  it  the  bloodstains  of  three 
men,  one  a  captain — was  worn  out 
at  Fredericksburg.  In  this  battle  the 
regiment  was  first  in  line,  and  its 
dead  were  found  nearer  the  enemy's 
position  than  those  of  any  other 
troops  The  flag  was  carried  in  this 
battle  by  Color-Sergeant  Reuel  G. 
Austin,  who  was  wounded,  and  it 
was  then  carried  by  Sergeant  George 
S.  Gove,  who  was  also  wounded. 
The  flag  was  then  seized  by  Ser- 
geant John  R.  McCrillis.  who  car- 
ried it  off  the  field  at  the  close  of 
(Continued  on  Page  3t 


BOOKS  ABOUT  LINCOLN, 
GETTYSBURG,  CIVIL  WAR 

THE  LARGEST  BOOK  STORE  SELECTION 
ON  CIVIL  WAR  BOOKS  IN  THE  EAST 


The  Blue  and  the  Gray.  The  story 
of  the  Civil  War  as  told  by  par- 
ticipants. Ed.  by  Henry  Steele  Com- 
mager,  2  vols,  boxed,  $12.00,  1  vol. 
complete  edition,  $7.50 

Lee's  Lieutenants,  by  Douglas 
Southall  Freeman,  3  vols,  boxed, 
$22.50 

Robert  E.  Lee,  by  Douglas  Southall 
Freeman,  4  vols,  boxed,  $6.25  ea. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  Army,  by  Bruce  Cat- 
ton,  $4.00 

Glorv  Road,  by  Bruce  Catton,  $4.50 

Lincoln's  New  Salem,  by  Benjamin 
P.  Thomas,  $2.50 

Gettysburg,  by  Miers  and  Brown, 
$4.00 

A  Picture  History  of  the  Con- 
federacy, by  Lament  Buchanan. 
$5.00 

They  Met  at  Gettysburg,  by 
Stackpole,  $4.50 

Yankee  Reporters  1861-65,  by  Ev- 
erett Crozier,  $6.00 


The  Gray  Fox,  Robert  Lee  and 
the  Civil  War,  by  Burke  Davis,  $6.00 

Lincoln  and  His  War  Governors, 
by  William  B.  Hesseltime,  $5.00 

Lincoln,  a  Picture  Story  of  His 
Life,  by  Stefan  Lorant,  $6.00 

Lincoln  and  Tools  of  War,  by 
Bruce,  $5.00 

The  Negro  in  the  Civil  War,  by 
Quarles,  $5.00 

Quantrill  and  the  Border  Wars, 
by  William  E.  Connelley,  $7.50 

Lincoln  and  Greeley,  by  Horner, 
$6.00 

The  Emergence  of  Lincoln,  by  Al- 
lan Nevins,  2  vols,  boxer,  $12.50 

Lincoln's  Choice,  the  Repealing 
Rifle  Which  Cut  Short  the  Civil 
War,  by  Buckeridge,  $5.00 

The  Living  Lincoln,  the  Man,  His 
Mind,  His  Times  and  the  War  He 
Fought,  edited  by  Paul  M.  Angle 
and  Earl  Schenck  Miers,  $6.95 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Where  to  Go 
And  What  to 
See  in  G-Burg 

Since  you  have  decided  to  visit 
Gettysburg  it  is  only  natural  that 
you  should  want  to  learn,  hear  and 
see  all  about  what  took  place  here 
93  years  ago.  For  this  reason  it  is 
recommended  that  you  avail  your- 
self of  the  services  of  a  competent 
guide,  licensed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. He  will  be  pleased  to  con- 
duct you  on  a  tour  of  the  Battlefield 
in  your  own  car  and  tell  just  exactly 
what  took  place  here.  He  will  explain 
the  movements  of  the  troops  and 
show  you  the  various  memorials, 
regimental  markers  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  cannons  still  in  battle  po- 
sition. 

Time  Up  to  Visitor 

Your  trip  will  require  only  as  much 
time  as  you  care  to  spend.  You 


For  gifts  or  souvenirs — shop 
at  the  Bookmart,  five  doors  west 
of  Lincoln  Square. 


can  spend  a  few  hours  or  you  can 
spend  a  few  days  and  you  can  be 
assured  that  every  moment  will  be 
enlightened  historically  and  very 
fascinatingly  in  a  splendor  of  the 
natural  beauty. 

Essential  points  of  interest,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  tour  with  a 
guide,  are  spots  which  deserve  a 
callback  at  your  leisure.  They  are 
the  National  Cemetery  South  of  the 
town  on  Cemetery  Hill;  the  Eternal 
Light  Peace  Memorial  at  the  North- 
west of  town  on  the  first  day's 
battleground;  Little  and  Big  Round 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Visit  The  Bookmart 
To  Shop  for  Gifts 

Here  you  will  find  a  modern  shop 
with  a  complete  book  department, 
personal  stationery  section  and  a 
wide  variety  of  gifts.  Here  you  can 
choose  a  gift  for  anyone  you  wish 
to  remember,  whether  it  be  a  good 
book  or  something  in  glassware, 
vitrified  china,  crystal,  brass  or 
something  new  in  the  novelty  line, 
yet  of  utility  nature  that  will  have 
an  everlasting  memory  of  your  visit 
to  Gettysburg. 

A  visit  to  The  Bookmart  will  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  select  from 
merchandise  you  may  not  be  able 
to  find  elsewhere.  The  management 
will  arrange  to  have  any  article  you 
select  mailed  to  any  address  you 
desire. 

You  are  also  invited  to  shop  by 
mail  for  any  article  you  may  have 
seen  while  in  Gettysburg  or  any 
merchandise  that  may  be  advertised 
in  this  paper. 


For  an  enjoyable  tour  over  the 
battlefield  secure  the  services  of 
a  licensed  guide. 
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THE     SPIRIT     OF  GETTYSBURG 


The  Last 
Reunion  of 
The  Blue 
And  Gray 


This  is  an  historical  digest  ot 
the  battle,  with  photographs  of  all 
the  monuments  and  markers,  points 
of  interest  and  panoramic  views  of 
the  Battlefield. 

There  is  also  a  brief  account  of 
the  battle.  $1.00  per  copy.  Available 
wherever  souvenirs  are  sold,  or  at 
The  Bookmart,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


For  Stamp  Collectors 
COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMP  OF  LINCOLN 

This  was  the  first  time  that  a 
commemorative  stamp  had  been 
issued  to  commemorate  a  "speech." 
Another  significant  reference  is  that 
it  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  stamp 
had  been  issued  in  an  "off  year."  It 
is  the  custom  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  issue  commemorative 
stamps  only  in  cycles  of  25.  50.  75  or 
100  or  similar  25-year  cycles. 

At  the  recent  national  contest  the 
stamp  was  voted  the  most  beautiful 
commemorative  issued  in  the  last 
100  years. 

First  Day  Cover  cancellations 
with  Single  Stamp  50c.  with  Block 
of  Pour  $1.00,  with  Block  of  Pour 
and  Number  $2.00,  Sheet  of  50 
Mint  Stamps  $5.00.  are  available  at 
The  Bookmart,  Gettysburg. 


The  High  Water  Mark 

By  DONALD  E.  REINERT 

Here  once  met  opposing  arms 
Across  these  Pennsylvania  farms 
And  in  their  wake  among  the  guns 
Both  sides  had  left  their  soldier  sons. 

Penetrations  short  and  deep 
Mark  the  places  where  they  sleep 
Thru  the  woods,  amid  the  thicket 
ass  the  plains  they  followed 
Pickett. 

They  held  their  fags  against  the  sky 
Making  one  last  desperate  try 
Giving  up  the  battle  sword 
At  the  stone  fence  to  the  Lord. 


FOR  ANY  KIND  OF  GETTYS- 
BURG SOUVENIR 
Write  To 
BOOKMART 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


A  narrative  revealing  for  the  first 
time  the  difficulties  involved  in 
bringing  these  old  soldiers,  and  the 
opposition  encountered,  both  in  the 
North  and  South,  to  such  a  Re- 
union. It  also  reveals  the  magnitude 
of  the  occasion,  the  extent  and  com- 
plexity of  the  plans,  and  the  widely 
applauded  success  of  the  venture. 

150  pages,  paper  bound,  price.  $1/M). 
Available  wherever  souvenirs  are 
sold  or  at  The  Bookmart.  Gettys- 
S,  Pa. 


This  sixth  edition  of  "The 
Spirit  of  Gettysburg"  is  sponsored 
by  The  Plaza  Restaurant.  Lincoln 
Square,  and  Bookmart  Stationers, 
13-15  Chambersburg  Street,  Get- 
tysburg, Pa. 


The  Last  Muster 

By  DONALD  E.  REINERT 

At  last  into  the  ages 
The  northern  armies  pass 
To  live  on  history's  pages 
Where   still   their   colors  mass. 

The  final  roll  call  has  been  held 
Within  the  Union  lines 
The  last  survivor  has  been  felled 
But  still  his  bright  star  shines. 

Never  to  his  drum  will  march 
The  brave  and  tried  and  true 
For  off  beneath  the  victory  arch 
He's  joined  the  boys  in  blue. 


Losses  at  Gettysburg 

The  War  records  estimate  the 
Union  casualties,  killed,  wounded 
and  missing  at  23,000  of  the  84,000 
engaged.  The  Confederate  casualties 
are  estimated  at  over  20.000  of  the 
75,000 


Vernon  Kilns  91!'  in  ch  Colored 
Plates    For   Every    State— $3.00. 


Gettysburg  Staffordshire  Plates 
-$2.50. 


Presidential  Gallery  Plates- 
;2.50.  Plus  P.P  and  Ins. 


Write:  BOOKMART,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 


VIEW-O-RAMA 


W0 


— "■ 


An  exciting,  eas}  io-understand 
map  and  picture  sequence  show- 
ing the  Battle  of  letiysburg,  ac- 
tion by  iction. 

A  brand  new  action  packed  and  graphi- 
cally illustrated  concept,  picturing  the 
World's    most   studied   battle.  Easily 
understooo.  by  all. 

VIEW-O-RAMA'S  28  colorful,  beauti- 
fully lithographed  pages  contain: 


30  action  packed  drawings 
10  3-color  maps  showing  e\ 
action 


nportant 


•  ?A  photos  showing,  for  the  first  time  in 
one  book,  all  the  commanding  officers 

•  picture  of  Lincoln 

•  copy  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 

•  full  color  picture  from  Cyclorama  on  cover 


ea.  postpaid  i 
of  25  o 


Write:  THE  BOOKMART,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Books  About  Lincoln, 
Gettysburg,  Civil  War 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Mr.  Lincoln's  Sons,  by  Ruth 
Painter  Randall.  $5.00 

Life  of  Billy  Yank,  by  Belle  Irvin 
Wiley.  $6.00 

Congress  and  the  Civil  War,  by 
Edward  Boykin,  $5.00 

Grant  and  His  Generals,  by  Ed. 
C.  Macartney,  $5,00 

Three  Years  With  Grant,  by  Ben- 
jamin Thomas.  $4.75 

Gray  Ghosts  and  Rebel  Raiders,  by 
Virgil  C.  Jones,  $4.50 

Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil 
War,  by  Bradford,  4  vol.  set.  $30.00 

Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil 
War,  by  Bradford.  1  vol.  ed.,  $8.95 

When  the  World  Ended,  by  Earl 
Schenck  Miers,  $4.00 

Inside  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, by  Edward  Younger,  $5.00 

The  Civil  War.  2  vol.  ed. 
Vol.  I:  The  American  Iliad  by  New- 
man and  Eisenschiml 
Vol.  II;  The  Picture  Chronicle  by 
Newman  and  Long,  $10.00 

Mathew  Brady:  Historian  with  a 
Camera,  by  James  D.  Horan,  $7.50 

Mighty  Stonewall,  by  Prank  Van- 
diver,  $6.50 

Civil  War  in  Pictures,  by  Fletcher 
Pratt,  $10.00 

Andersonville.  by  MacKinley  Kan- 
tor,  $5.00 

Lincoln's  Admirals,  by  Macarney. 
$5.00 

House  Divided,  by  Ben  Ames  Wil- 
liams, $7.50 

Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Carl  Sand- 
burg, $7.50 

Lincoln  and  His  Generals,  by 
T.  Harry  Williams,  $4.00 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  War  Years, 
nius.,  by  Carl  Sandburg,  4  vols, 
boxed.  $36.00 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Prairie 
Years.  Illus.,  by  Carl  Sandburg,  2 
vols,  boxed,  $18.00 

Lincoln  Collector.  The  story  of 
Oliver  R  Barrett's  great  private  col- 
lection, Illus.,  by  Carl  Sandburg 
$7.50 

Mary  Lincoln,  Wife  and  Widow, 

New  ed.,  Illus.,  by  Carl  Sandburg. 
$3.75 

Lincoln  in  Marble  and  Bronze,  by 

F.  Lauristone  Bullard,  $7.50 

The  American  Iliad,  by  Eisenchiml 
and  Newman,  Illus.,  De  Luxe,  auto- 
graphed, $15.00. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Biography,  by 
Benjamin  P.  Thomas,  $5.75 

Lincoln  Papers,  by  David  C. 
Mearns,  2  vols,  boxed,  $10.00 

Gettysburg,  by  MacKinley  Kan- 
tor,  Juv.  Ed.,  Landmark  Series,  $1.50 

John  Brown,  by  Oswald  G.  Villard 
$5.00 

Divided  We  Fought.  Ed.  by  David 
Donald.  $10.00 

Lincoln  Finds  a  General,  by  Ken- 
neth P.  Williams,  2  vols.,  $12.50 

Jeb  Stuart,  by  Capt.  John  W. 
Thomason,  Jr.,  $5.00 

Lincoln  in  Caricature.  Descriptive 
commentary,  by  R.  R.  Wilson,  $6.50 

Diplomat  in  Carpet  Slippers,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  deals  with  Foreign 
Diplomats,  by  J.  Monaghan,  $4.00 

The  Civil  War  and  Readjustment 
in  Kentucky,  by  Ellis  Merton  Cout- 
ter,  $3.95 

Berry  and  Lincoln,  by  Z.  C.  Spears 
and  R.  S.  Barton,  $3.75 

Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  by  Barton, 
$4.00 

The  Spirit  of  Gettysburg,  by  N.  A. 
Meligakes,  $3.50 

Gettysburg,  by  W.  C.  Storrick, 
paper  ed.,  $.75;  cloth.  $2.00 

A  Stillness  At  Appomattox,  by 
Bruce  Catton.  $5.00 

The  Day  Lincoln  Was  Shot,  by 
Jim  Bishop.  $3.75 

Life  of  Johnny  Reb.  by  Belle  I. 
Wiley,  $6.00 

My  Diary  North  and  South,  by 
W.  H.  Russell.  $4.00 

The  Confederate  Agent,  by  James 
D.  Koran,  $5.00 

The  Decisive  Battles  of  the  Civil 
War,  by  Joseph  B.  Mitchell,  $4.00 

Mr.  Lincoln's  Contemporaries,  by 
Roy  Meredith,  $6.00 

The  Land  They  Fought  Forr  ed. 
by  Lewis  Gannett,  $6.00 

The  North  Reports  the  Civil  War, 
by  Dr.  J.  Cutler  Andrews,  $6.00 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


"THE  SPIRIT 
OF  GETTYSBURG" 

This  miniature  newspaper  is 
an  annual  publication  commemo- 
rating the  historical  events  of 
July  1,  2,  3.  1863,  and  the  memory 
of  the  brave  men  of  the  Gray 
and  the  courageous  men  of  the 
Blue.  It  is  a  medium  by  which 
we  endeavor  to  keep  alive  the 
interest  of  all  citizens  in  Gettys- 
burg. 

This  edition  will  make  a  total 
combined  circulation  of  75,000 
copies  mailed  and  carried  back 
to  every  state  in  the  union  and 
many  foreign  countries  by  the 
visitors  to  Gettysburg. 

We  plan  new  features  for  fu- 
ture editions,  stories  long  for- 
gotten about  Gettysburg,  about 
Lincoln,  the  War  Between  the 
States  and  other  material  that 
will  be  of  worthwhile  interest  and 
of  historical  value. 

This  publication  is  made  pos- 
sible through  the  efforts  of  N.  A. 
Meligakes  and  distributed  free 
through  various  business  enter- 
prises. 


Where  to  Go 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
Tops  overlooking  grounds  of  the 
second  day's  battle  extending  from 
Cemetery  Hill;  Culp's  Hill  East  of 
the  National  Cemetery;  Meade's 
Headquarters  directly  South  of  the 
National  Cemetery;  the  Cyclorama 
housing  the  famous  oil  painting  of 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  by  Philip- 
poteaux;  High  Water  Mark;  The 
Bloody  Angle;  the  Stone  Wall;  Ver- 
mont State  Monument,  UnitedStates 
Regular  Army  Monument,  Pennsyl- 
vania Memorial,  Minnesota  Monu- 
ment, all  of  them  located  on  Han- 
cock Avenue  leading  to  Round  Top. 

On  Confederate  Avenue,  located 
on  Seminary  Ridge,  you  will  find, 
the  Virginia  State  Memorial.  North 
Carolina  and  Alabama  State  Me- 
morials, and  in  addition  there  are 
hundreds  of  regimental  monuments, 
hundreds  of  cannons  in  battle  posi- 
tions, observatory  towers  located  at 
Oak  Ridge,  a  strategic  position  held 
by  both  armies  on  the  first  day  of 
battle.  Culp's  Hill  and  Big  Round 
Top. 

Other  points  of  interest  are  the 
local  privately  owned  museums:  Hie 
Gettysburg  National  Museum  hous- 
ing the  world's  largest  collection  of 
Civil  War  relics  and  The  Electrical 
Map  which  reenacts  the  battle  while 
the  observer  is  listening  to  the  nar- 
ration, located  opposite  the  Lincoln 
Speech  Memorial  at  the  Gettysburg 
National  Cemetery;  Jennie  Wade 
Museum  on  the  east  side  of  Balti- 
more Street  before  you  reach  the 
National  Cemetery  (she  was  the 
only  citizen  killed  during  the  war.  a 
stray  shot  felled  her  while  she  was 
baking  bread':  the  Wills  House,  lo- 
cated on  Lincoln  Square,  where  Lin- 
coln was  the  guest  of  Judge  David 
Wills  on  the  eve  of  November  10. 
1863,  when  he  was  here  to  deliver 
his  famous  Gettysburg  Address; 
Lee's  Museum,  housing  a  collection 
of  war  relics  and  located  about 
where  Lee  had  his  headquarters; 
Shields'  Museum,  with  a  collection 
of  war  relics,  directly  west  of  Lee's 
Museum;  Longstreet's  Park  where 
General  Longstreet  had  his  head- 
quarters, located  at  the  South  end 
of  Confederate  Avenue  on  the  way 
to  the  farm  of  President  Eisenhower. 

The  Diorama,  depicting  the  Bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg  with  miniature 
characters  and  replicas  of  cannons 
in  battle  positions  highlighting  the 
three  days'  battle,  located  in  the 
Dobbin  House.  Steinwehr  Avenue; 
the  Antique  Horse  'n'  Buggy  Mu- 
seum, located  on  Route  15  north 
about  two  miles  from  Lincoln 
Square,  housing  a  collection  of  an- 
tique, commercial,  and  pleasure 
horse  drawn  vehicles  with  the  old- 
est one  dating  from  the  early  1800's 
to  1900;  and  the  Hall  of  Presidents, 
opposite  the  Cyclorama,  Baltimore 
Street,  with  life-size  wax  figures  of 
all  the  Presidents  of  the  U.  S.,  are 
worth  the  time  visiting. 


THE     SPIRIT     OF  GETTYSBURG 
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Pickett's  Charge 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
"Then  followed  the  more  serious 
business  of  war.  The  fire  of  the 
Confederate  guns  also  slackened  and 
columns  of  attack  were  seen  form- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  woods  which 
crown  the  summit  of  Seminary 
Ridge. 

"Just  about  three  o'clock,  there 
was  formed  a  front  of  about  a  mile 
in  length.  As  it  emerged  from  the 
woods  and  began  to  move  steadily 
and  firmly  down  the  slope  of  Sem- 
inary Ridge,  a  thrill  of  admiration 
passed  through  the  Union  ranks. 
It  was  a  splendid  sight,  and  well 
fitted  to  call  forth  such  admiration, 
even  in  the  breast  of  an  enemy. 

"The  Divisions  of  Hood  and  Mc- 
Laws.  as  has  been  seen,  had  been 
sorely  tried  in  the  fighting  of  the 
2nd.  It  was  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment that  Longstreet,  who  this  day 
again  was  to  play  the  part  of  the 
aggressor,  should  have  these  di- 
visions as  cover  on  his  right  flank 
while  he  made  the  attack.  Pickett's 
fresh  division,  composed  mostly  of 
veteran  Virginians,  was,  therefore, 
singled  out  and  appointed  to  lead 
the  van. 

"Pickett's  men  were  iormed,  ar- 
ranged in  double  line  of  battle.  The 
brigades  of  Kemper  and  Garnett 
were  placed  in  front,  and  those  of 
Armistead  slightly  to  the  rear.  On 
Pickett's  advanced  right  was  one 
brigade,  of  Hill's  Corps,  under  Gen- 
eral Wilcox,  which  formed  in  column 
by  battalions.  On  Pickett's  left,  but 
somewhat  in  the  rear,  was  Heth's 
division,  also  of  Hill's  Corps,  com- 
manded by  Pettigrew.  The  attacking 
force  numbered  about  18,000  men. 

"The  distance  between  the  two 
lines  of  battle  was  about  a  mile. 
For  the  attacking  party,  there  was 
a  hill  to  be  descended  and  one  to 
climb  with  a  valley  in  between.  It 
is  a  matter  of  observation  that,  as 
the  columns  advanced,  the  Con- 
federate guns  were  silent.  'Why?' 
was  the  question  put  by  the  men 
who  were  rushing  into  the  jaws 
of  death.  'Why?'  said  the  men  on 
the  heights  behind.  'Why?'  asked 
the  Union  soldiers  on  the  heights 
in  front.  The  reason  was  not  known 
to  Lee  himself.  His  ammunition  was 
already  exhausted  but  the  silence  of 
the  guns  in  their  rear  did  not  affect 
the  firm  and  steady  step  of  the  ad- 
vancing columns  It  did  not  en- 
courage the  Union  batteries  to 
slacken  their  artillery  fire.  Long- 
street's  men  advanced  in  the  face 
of  a  tempest  of  bullet,  canister  and 
shell,  which,  at  each  successive  step, 
decimated  their  front.  On.  on  they 
came.  There  was  a  question  in  the 
Union  ranks  as  to  whether  their  own 
thin  line  of  defense  could  resist  such 
a  fierce  onset  exhibited  by  such  firm 
and  compact  battalions  who  seemed 
to  fear  no  fire,  to  dread  no  foe. 

"The  Union  side,  however,  was 
not  ill-prepared  for  the  attack. 
Doubleday  was  on  the  left,  with 
Stannard's  brigade  of  Vermont 
troops  well  advanced  in  a  little 
grove  on  his  right,  and  at  an  angle 
with  the  main  line.  Hancock  was 
more  to  the  right,  with  his  two 
divisions,  of  Gibbon  and  Hays,  in 
front.  From  the  direction  in  which 
the  assaulting  columns  moved,  it 
seemed,  for  a  time,  as  if  the  first 
heavy  blow  would  fall  upon  Double- 
day  Such,  however,  was  the  severity 
of  the  artillery  fire  from  Little 
Round  Top,  that  they  were  forced  to 
bend  more  to  the  left.  Still  they 
came.  Their  line  of  march  now 
brought  them  directly  in  front  of 


Hancock's  position. 

"Now  came  an  opportunity  for 
Stannard's  brave  Vermonters,  In 
the  original  line  of  march,  the  di- 
rection was  such  that  Pickett's  cen- 
ter would  have  struck  the  grove  in 
which  Stannard's  men  were  shel- 
tered. The  doubling  in  towards  their 
own  left  carried  the  attacking  col- 
umns somewhat  to  the  north  of  the 
grove,  but  only  so  far  north  as  to 
leave  an  exposed  right  flank  within 
easy  range  of  Stannard's  muskets. 
The  Vermonters  were  in  no  haste 
to  waste  ammunition.  The  Con- 
federate columns  were  allowed  to 
come  so  well  forward  that  then- 
right  flank  was  fully  exposed.  Then, 
at  a  given  signal,  the  Vermont  men 
poured  forth  a  well-directed  and 
destructive  fire.  Volley  succeeded 
volley  in  rapid  succession  upon  the 
trembling  lines,  already  torn  and 
tattered  under  the  oblique  fire  of 
eight  batteries  in  charge  of  Major 
McGilvray. 

"Not  a  few  of  Pickett's  men,  un- 
able to  endure  the  terrific  blasts, 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  The 
main  body,  however,  pressed  on; 
inclining  to  his  own  left.  Pickett 
moved  straight  on  the  divisions  of 
Gibbon  and  Hays.  'Hold  your  fire, 
boys!  They  are  not  near  enough  yet; 
was  Gibbon's  injunction,  as  he 
moved  calmly  along  the  ranks.  The 
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guns  of  the  Union  artillery,  having 
fiied  away  all  their  canister,  were 
now  withdrawn  to  await  the  issue  of 
the  struggle.  The  hostile  lines  drew 
within  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
of  the  Union  front.  Gibbon  and 
Hays  simultaneously  opened  upon 
the  advancing  columns.  The  response 
was  swift  and  well-directed.  The 
Confederates  used  their  muskets 
for  the  first  time  since  they  had 
begun  this  storm  of  artillery  and 
musketry.  Suddenly  the  battle  be- 
came general. 

"The  swing  made  by  the  advanc- 
ing columns  to  the  left,  after  Stan- 
nard's move,  had  the  effect  of  fling- 
ing Pettigrew,  who  commanded 
Heth's  division  of  Hill's  Corps,  well 
towards  Hays'  right.  Pettigrew's 
men  were,  for  the  most  part,  North 
Carolina  troops,  and  comparatively 
raw  and  unused  to  battle.  They  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  they  would 
meet  only  the  Pennsylvania  militia. 
They  experienced  a  rude  awakening 

"Hays'  men  were  admirably  posted 
His  well-advanced  right  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground  enabled  him  to 
open  simultaneous  fire  on  Petti' 
grew's  troops,  not  only  with  hi; 
right  and  front  but  also  with  severa 
lines  in  his  rear.  Woodruff's  battery 
was  also  in  position;  and  the  de- 
structive effects  of  a  tempest  of  but 
lets  were  aggravated  by  showers  of 
grape  and  canister. 

"All  at  once,  this  tremendous  fir 
fell  upon  the  already  torn  and  deci 
mated  lines  of  Pickett's  left.  They 
then  knew  they  were  in  the  presence 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Ten- 
stricken.  Pettigrew's  men  broke 
confusion.  Large  numbers  flung 
down  their  arms,  and  accepted 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  their  an- 
tagonists. General  Pettigrew  himself 
was  wounded,  but  retained  com- 
mand and  vainly  strove  to  rally  his 
men.  Fifteen  colors  and  2,000  pris- 
oners constituted  Hays'  reward. 

"While  this  disaster  was  befalling 
Confederate  columns  on  the  right 
and  left,  Pickett's  brave  Virginians 
were  pressing  vigorously  towards 
Gibbon's  front,  endeavoring  to  fall 
with  all  their  weight  upon  Owen's 
brigade,  now  temporarily  com- 
manded by  General  Webb, 

"This  brigade  comprised  the 
Sixty-ninth,  Seventy-first  and  Sev- 
enty-second Pennsylvania.  It  was 
composed  of  veterans,  and  was  now 
to  be  sorely  tested.  General  Gibbon, 
n  order  to  allow  the  artillery  to  play 
upon  the  advancing  column  with 
grape-shot,  had  ordered  his  brigade 
to  fall  back  behind  the  batteries. 
The  Sixty-ninth  and  the  Seventy- 


first  took  positions  behind  a  low 
stone  wall,  with  a  slight  breastwork 
front;  the  Seventy-second  was 
behind  the  crest,  some  sixty  paces 
to  the  rear,  and  was  placed  so  as 
to  be  able  to  fire  over  the  heads  of 
those  in  front. 

In  spite  of  the  dreadful  artillery 
fire  and  musketry  which  was  mow- 
ing down  the  ranks,  Pickett's  men 
rushed  bravely  on.  They  came  close 
to  the  stone  wall.  The  two  front 
Union  regiments  yielded  and  fell 
back.  Webb  and  his  officers  were 
present;  the  retreating  regiments 
quickly  rallied  and  re-formed;  and 
the  second  line  held.  But  the  Con- 
federates pushed  themselves  over 
the  breastworks,  and  planted  their 
battle  flags  on  the  wall.  The  struggle 
now  became  fierce.  It  was  a  hand- 
to-hand  conflict,  man  facing  man, 
and  fighting  with  the  energy  of  de- 
spair. The  clothes  of  the  men  were 
burned  by  the  power  of  the  explod- 
ing cartridges;  and  the  Union  can- 
noneers, refusing  to  retire,  were 
clubbed  and  bayoneted  beside  their 
guns  until  the  hot  or  cold  steel 
penetrated  their  flesh.  Gun  carriages 
and  wheel  spokes  were  snapping  like 
kindling  wood;  caissons  behind  the 
lines  were  exploding,  mixed  with 
the  sound  of  the  roaring  cannons, 
the  firing  of  muskets  and  the 
screams  of  dying  men. 

"The  Confederate  guns  from  Sem- 
inary Ridge  blazed  at  the  center  of 
Cemetery  Hill,  while  the  brave  men 
of  the  Gray  were  marching,  shout- 
ing, and  rushing  upon  the  breast- 
works, meeting  their  foe,  now  so 
close,  and  clubbing  with  their 
bayonets.  Only  a  moment  before, 
they  had  been  marching  in  a  gala 
parade. 

"In  the  hot  afternoon  of  July  3rd. 
with  only  possible  shade  being  given 
by  the  black  smoke  from  the  blazing 
cannonade  leisurely  rolling  above 
the  valley  of  death  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  thousand;  of  men  in  Blue 
stopped  Pickett's  men  by  cutting 
gaps  in  the  line  each  time  an  ad- 
vance was  made.  The  Gray  stormed 
the  breastworks  and  were  upon  the 
stone  wall.  Men,  rifles,  and  colors 
were  in  heaps.  No  human  being 
could  stand  up  under  such  pressure. 
The  Confederates  were  trapped. 

"Pickett  was  now  left  entirely 
alone.  The  forces  which  were  in- 
tended to  cover  his  left  had  been 
defeated,  captured  or  driven  from 
the  field.  Wilcox,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  come  up  and  cove'  his  right,  had 
failed  to  advance.  Tiie  right  of  his 
own  division  had  been  badly  cut  up 
and  destroyed.  Hancock,  who  thi; 
day  revealed  all  the  qualities  of 
a  great  commander  in  actual  con- 
flict, now  massed  his  men  at  the 
danger  point.  Hall  and  Harrow,  who 
no  longer  had  an  enemy  in  their 
front,  were  brought  over  with  their 
brigades  to  reinforce  the  cen- 
ter. The  Nineteenth  Massachusetts, 
Colonel  Devereux,  and  Mallou's 
Forty-second  New  York,  both  of 
Gate's  brigade  in  Doubleday's 
vision  of  the  First  Corps,  were  moved 
in  the  same  direction.  Stannard.  at 
the  same  time,  moved  forward  two 
of  his  Vermont  regiments  to  strike 
the  enemy  on  the  right  flank. 

"The  situation,  Hancock  related, 
had  now  become  most  peculiar.  'The 
men  of  all  the  brigades  had,  in  some 
measure,  lost  their  regimental  or- 
ganization, but  individually,  they 
were  firm.  The  ambition  of  indi- 
vidual commanders  to  cover  the 
point  penetrated  by  the  enemy,  the 
.smoke  of  the  battle  and  the  intensity 
of  the  engagement  caused  this  con- 
fusion. The  point,  however,  was 
covered.  In  regular  formation,  our 
line  would  have  stood  four  ranks 
deep.' 

"Pickett's  men  were  now  pressed 
on  all  sides.  The  colors  of  the  dif- 
ferent Union  regiments  were  wel 
advanced.  Cheered  by  the  words  and 
fired  by  the  example  of  their  officers, 
the  men  pressed  forward.  It  was 
the  climax  of  the  fight;  the  end  was 
at  hand.  Pickett's  men  had  done 
their  utmost— they  had  fought  like 
true  heroes;  but  now,  overpowered 
and  reduced  to  desperation,  they 
gave  up  the  fight.  Flinging  their 
arms  from  them,  many  raised  their 
hands  in  token  of  surrender;  others 
fell  upon  the  ground  to  escape  the 
destructive  fire,  the  remainder 
sought  safety  in  flight. 

"Here  upon  the  stone  wall  lay  the 
brave  men  of  Pickett  with  the  cour- 


ageous men  of  the  Blue,  almost  in 
an  embracing  position.  Gray  shoul- 
against  Blue  shoulder,  their 
colors  and  their  blood  blending  to- 
gether upon  the  altar  of  the  stone 
wall,  resurging  as  one  the  stars  and 
the  stripes  and  "THE  SPIRIT  OF 
GETTYSBURG.'  Destiny  dropped  its 
curtain  upon  the  last  act  in  that 
terrific  struggle  at  Gettysburg.  'This 
was  the  hour'  that  manifested  'THE 
SPIRIT  OF  GETTYSBURG.' 

General  Lee's  most  anxious  mo- 
ments as  a  commander  of  the  Con- 
federate Army  must  have  been  'that 
hour'  at  Gettysburg.  Standing  at 
the  Seminary  Ridge,  he  observed 
Pickett  leading  the  flower  of  Vir- 
ginia youth,  the  cream  of  southern 
aristocracy,  toward  the  objective — a 
clump  of  woods— the  high-water- 
rk.  His  watchful  eye  did  not  miss 
ngle  move.  He  observed  that  most 
magnificent  sight — marveled  at  and 
admired  as  well  by  the  watching  and 
waiting  enemy. 

"Those  were  the  brave  men  of 
Pickett,  15,000  strong,  marching  in  a 
solid  gray  column  in  formation  as 
in  review.  For  a  moment  there  was 
not  a  sound  of  a  gun,  not  even  from 
the  enemy.  Lee  waited  in  hope  for 
the  advance  of  Virginian  colors  upon 
the  breastworks,  but  saw  at  last  only 
defeat  upon  the  stone  wall." 

(The  Spirit  of  Gettysburg,  Cloth 
Edition,  $3.50) 


Honest  Abe  Overlooks 
Hotel  Bill  at  Willard 

From  the  Washington  Post, 
Jan.  18,  1957 
By  JEAN  WHITE 
Staff  Reporter 
In  April,  1861,  the  Willard's  Hotel 
received  a  note  from  a  guest  who 
had  skipped  out  without  paying  his 
full  bill  for  inaugural  lodging  more 
than  a  month  before. 

"I  am  annoyed,"  the  guest  wrote, 
"to  know  that  my  bill  at  your  house 
has  not  yet  been  paid." 

The  correspondent  offered  no  ex- 
cuses for  the  tardiness.  But  the  over- 
sight was  understandable.  He  had 
some  other  important  things  on  his 
mind  during  the  inaugural  cere- 
monies. 

Sent  from  the  Executive  Mansion, 
the  letter  was  signed  by  one  "A. 
Lincoln,"  who  had  stopped  over  at 
Willard's  until  his  inauguration 
March  4,  1861.  as  16th  President  of 
the  United  States.  Lincoln,  whose 
unflinching  honesty  earned  him  the 
nickname  "Honest  Abe,"  found  out 
about  the  unpaid  bill  April  19  and 
sat  down  to  write  a  note  of  apology 
himself  to  "Messrs.  Willards  .  .  . 
Gents."  He  dispatched  it  with  J.  G. 
Nicolay,  of  his  staff,  to  "give  a  check 
for  the  amount." 

With  reports  of  assassination  plots 
rife,  the  President-elect  was  hustled 
in  secrecy  to  Willard's  (the  apos- 
trophe and  "s"  were  dropped  later) 
on  the  morning  of  Feb.  23  and 
stayed  there  until  he  took  his  oath 
of  office  as  President  March  4. 

The  story  is  that  he  was  met  by 
the  Willard  brothers  and  escorted 
to  the  best  suite,  Parlor  No.  6,  on  the 
second  floor. 

"Is  there  anything  further  we  can 
do  to  serve  you?"  Joe  Willard  asked 
the  President-elect. 

Lincoln  then  looked  down  at  his 
oversize  boots  and  inquired  for  a 
pair  of  slippers  for  his  "mighty 
tired"  feet.  Henry  Willard.  one  of 
the  two  brothers,  rose  to  the  situ- 
ation by  getting  a  pair  of  king-size 
slippers  filched  from  his  wife's 
grandfather.  These  are  still  in  the 
Willard  family,  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Henry  K,  Willard,  of  2425 
Wyoming  Ave,,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  wife  of  the  grand-nephew  of 
the  founder. 
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The  Story  of 
The  Battle  Flags 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
the  day. 

No.  2— Flag  of  the  First  Rhode  Is- 
land Cavalry. 

Rev.  Frederick  Denison,  chaplain 
of  the  1st  Regiment  Rhode  Island 
Cavalry,  relates  the  following  story 
of  this  flag: 

"Color-Sergeant  G  A  Robbins 
(Troop  I,  1st  Cavalry,  R.  I.),  finding 
that  capture  was  inevitable,  stripped 


the  regimental  standard  from  the 
staff,  broke  the  staff  and  threw  it 
away.  Opening  his  bosom,  he  wrapped 
the  colors  about  his  body,  and  so 
concealed  them.  He  was  captured, 
but  on  his  way  to  Richmond,  after 
a  number  of  days,  escaped  and 
found  his  way  back  into  our  lines. 
Finding  at  length  the  headquarters 
of  the  broken  but  brave  and  honored 
regiment,  he  reported  for  duty,  and 
then  drew  from  his  breast  the  loved 
and  precious  flag — an  act  that  drew 
tears  of  gratitude  and  admiration 
from  all  beholders,  and  shouts  of 
applause  from  his  brave  comrades, 
and  won  instantly  for  him  a  lieu- 
tenant's commission." 
No.  3— Flag  of  the  Sixteenth  Regi- 
ment  Connecticut  Volunteers. 

The  16th  Connecticut  Infantry 
Regiment  was  thrown  into  the  hot- 
test of  the  battle  at  Antietam,  a 
brave  but  undisciplined  and  un- 
drilled  body  of  men,  but  20  days 
from  home.  The  regiment  came 
out  of  this  battle  with  a  loss  of 
238  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 
Subsequently  it  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  saw  service  at  Fredericksburg 
under  Burnside.  and  participated  in 
other  engagements,  finally  being 
ordered  to  Plymouth,  N.  C,  and  it 
was  partially  burned  in  action. 
No.  4— Flag  of  the  Fifty-fourth 
I  Colored  i  Infantry  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Volunteers. 

The  54th  Massachusetts  was  a 
brave  regiment  of  colored  troops, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Robert  G 
Shaw,  a  man  of  refinement  and 
gentle  manners,  and  brave  as  a  lion. 
The  national  flag  carried  by  this 
regiment  was  the  gift  of  certain 
young  colored  ladies  of  Boston,  and 
was  presented  to  the  regiment  by 
the  great  war  governor,  John  A. 
Andrew,  after  a  speech  full  of  elo- 
quence and  deep  feeling,  and  passed 
from  his  hand  to  that  of  Colonel 
Shaw.  It  was  the  only  national  flag 
carried  by  the  regiment  during  its 
term  of  service. 

No.  5— Flag  of  the  First  Vermont 
Cavalry, 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  history 
of  this  flag  is  at  hand.  Its  tattered 
and  smoke-stained  folds  are  eloquent 
with  the  names  of  glorious  battles, 
from  Mount  Jackson  to  Cedar  Creek. 
No  soldiers  performed  more  valiant 
service  in  the  War  Between  the 
States  than  did  the  Green  Mountain 
boys.  Not  a  single  flag  did  they  sur- 
render to  the  enemy  during  the  four 
years  of  the  war. 

No.  6— Flag  of  the  Twentieth  Regi- 
ment Massachusetts  Volunteers. 

The  most  diligent  inquiry  has 
failed  to  discover  the  story  of  this 
flag.  It  is  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  no  less  than  26  battles. 


RE-ENACT  THE  BATTLE 

SEETHE  ELECTRIC  MAP 

"One  of  the  Nation's  Greatest 
Attractions" 

Gettysburg  Nat  l  Museum  Inc. 

World's  Largest  Collection 
Civil  War  Relics 

Located  opposite  the  Lincoln 
Speech  Memorial  at  the  Get- 
tysburg National  Cemetery. 
Key  No.  31  on  map. 
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THE     SPIRIT     OF  GETTYSBURG 


Key  Points  to  Map 


1 —  Lincoln  Squo 

2—  Christ  Luther 

3—  Sem: 

4 —  Lee's  Headquarters. 

5 —  ("ion.  Reynolds'  Monument. 

6—  Shields'  Museum. 

7 —  Eternnl    Light    Peace  Mcr 
Pence  Light  Inn  Motel. 

8—  Oak  Ridge  Tower.  Oak  Rid 

!i— Barlow's  Knoll. 

10 —  Gettysburg  College. 

11 —  Western     Maryland     Railroad  Depot. 
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12—  Hotei  Gettysburg. 
H  — Will*  Houm?  where  1  incnln  *tai.-d 

visiting  Gettysburg. 
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!>— Reformed  Church. 

19—  Post  Offli 

20 —  Presbvterian     Church     where  Lincoln 
attended    service    while    in  Gettysburg. 

21 —  Episcopal  Church. 

22 —  United  Brethren  Church. 

23—  St.  Francis  Xavier  Church 
of  Mercy. 
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Con  fed  i 
2.  1863. 
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26—  Dobbi 
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The  Hall  of  Presidents  is  op 
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Books  About  Lincoln, 
Gettysburg,  Civil  War 

(Continued  fn 


THE   PHOTOGRAPHIC  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Ed.  by  Francis  Trevelyan  Miller. 
Introduction  by  Henry  Steele  Com- 
manger.  10  volumes  complete  in  five 
books.  1,950  pages  of  photographic 
and  documentary  history  of  the  en- 
tire Civil  War.  Price  $40.00  per  set. 

When  Lincoln  Went  to  Gettys- 
burg, by  Adele  Gutman  Nathan, 
$2.75 

Lee  and  Grant  at  Appomattox,  by 

MacKinley  Kantor.  Landmark  Series, 
51.50 

Lincoln  and  Douglas,  by  Regina  Z. 
Kelly,  Landmark  Series,  $1.50 

The  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by 

Nina  Brown  Becker,  Signature  Series. 
$1.50 

The  Story  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  by 
Jeannette  C.  Nolan,  Signature  Series, 
$1.50 

PAPER  COVERED  EDITIONS 
Gettysburg-,  The  National  Shrine, 

Illus.,  with  text,  $1.00 

Gettysburg,  What  They  Did  Here, 
by  L.  W.  Minnigh,  $1.00.  New  edition 


The  Blue  and  the  Gray,  by  Prof. 
W.  Gilbert,  new  ed.,  $1.00 

The  Last  Reunion  of  the  Blue 
and  Gray,  by  Paul  L.  Roy,  $1.00 

Lincoln  and  Gettysburg,  by  Dr. 
Robert  Portenbaugh,  65c 

Human  Interest  Stories,  75c 

Gettysburg  in  Pictures.  75c, 

History  of  Adams  County,  50c 

Battlefield  Sketches,  50c 

Prices  quoted  are  publisher's  prices 
and  subject  to  change.  Special  prices 
for  public  and  school  libraries. 

Single  copies  at  above  price.  Five 
or  more  copies  assorted,  less  10%. 

Pickett's  Charge  Prints  (25x19), 
suitable  for  framing,  $1.00. 

Battlefield  Map  in  Color  (22x18), 
with  pictures  of  state  memorials  and 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  50c 

Order  direct  from  Bookmart,  Get- 
tysburg, Pa.,  Publisher's  representa- 
tive. 


T  ^ 

EfTYSBURG 


PRICE — 50  CENTS 
At  BOOKMART 


The  grand  old  army  lives 
One  last  salute  the  rifles  roar 
Over  the  veteran's  grave  is  read 
The  final   tribute   to  their  dead. 

The  years  have  stacked  their  aged 

They  spend  the  night  without  alarms 
Gone  the  need  to  ever  keep 
The  night  watch  now,  the  soldiers 
sleep. 

For  them  no  more  the  call  will  sound 
To  arms  upon  the  battle  ground 
Now  with  our  past  all  ties  they  sever 
They've  closed  their  ranks,  this  time 
forever. 


When  you  visit  Gettysburg  with 
children  give  them  a  real  treat. 
Let  them  select  their  lunch  or 
dinner  from  a  special  Battlefield 
Menu  which  is  different  and  de- 
signed to  satisfy  the  appetite  of 
the  average  child.  For  example, 
such  as  the  Jennie  Wade  Break- 
fast or  Confederates  Luncheon 
at  Gettysburg  or  The  Lincoln 
Dinner  and  a  dozen  other  such 
historical  selections  are  available 
at  a  very  moderate  price.  For 
such  a  treat  visit  the  PLAZA 
RESTAURANT,  Lincoln  Squa 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


LINCOLN  LORE 


From   the  Meserve  Collection 

nn^lwhV1"6?^  enlarged  Photograph  of  president 
Lincoln  (hatless)  seated  in  the  center  of  the  crowd  on 
5  IS^  ThatoKe"ysbur?'  Pennsylvania,  on  November 
Rr-i/)  Tii  The  Photograph  was  taken  by  Mathew  B. 
Cnhhin  +if  ne&ft^e  was  discovered  by  Miss  Josephine 
Cobb  in  the  National  Archives  in  Washington,  D.C. 


THE  DEDICATION  OF 
THE  GETTYSBURG  CEMETERY 

November  19,  1863 

,  "t4*  is  ™orth  wh.ile  to  look  at  the  ensemble.  Perhaps 
upon  no  other  American  stage  has  there  been  such  a  con- 
junction of  all  that  is  distinguished  by  official  position, 
statesmanship,  learning  and  eloquence 

The  central  figure  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  orator 
his  head  white  with  the  snows  of  seventy  winters,  but 

dearth?,  a^erec\hr?  %e  &S  bright'  his  complexion  as 
clear  his  voice  as  full  and  sweet,  his  gesture  as  graceful 
and  the  expression  of  his  face  as  genial  as  in  his  man- 
hood s  prime  It  was  evident  that  he  labored  under  no 
ordinary  emotions  Before  him  and  in  the  distance  were 
steo t&eS-  °f  hlI1%where,  less  than  five  months  ago! 
stood  the  invading  foe;  on  either  side  were  the  fresh 
graves  of  the  heroes  who  had  fallen,  aTd  in  his  im- 
mediate presence  the  illustrious  living,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  every  free  State  of  the  Union.  It  was  a 
scene  to  inspire  hps  less  eloquent  than  his.  Mr  Everett 

annWtS„r0/lgnS-Of  deCay  °ther  than  his  whitening  hairs 
and  the  deepening  lines  of  his  face.  This  oration,  which 
ne  is  now  pronouncing,  we  know,  is  already  in  type- 
tion^r"?  18  falt,hf1ully  memorized;  there  i/no  hSitl'- 
is  fh*  21  f  °f  eloquence  flows  steadly  on;  and  there 

is  the  gesture,  once  observed,  never  to  be  forgotten,  when 

and  trhp°weS  t0  S-°me-  Climax'  and  the  arms  outspread" 
and  the  fingers,  quivering  and  fluttering,  as  once  said 
like  the  pinions  of  an  eagle,  seem  to  rain  down  unon  the 
audience  the  emotions  with  which  they  vibrate;  there  is 
the  stately  pose  of  the  well  formed  figure,  gracefullv 
coSaPt  InH  m  the  tigh.tly  buttoned  and  close  fitting  frock 
h° manv  ^  T\  heiP  thinkin^  a11  the  while  that  to 
nis  many  rich  mental  endowments,  Mr.  Everett  adds  the 


iSeirhaSmT  °f  '  *****  f°™  a"d  a  faCe  ab" 

beWnYhi™^  %TlrTt'  iS  th/  figure  seated  ^mediately 
behind  him.  A  Scotch  type  of  countenance,  you  say,  with 
the  disadvantage  of  emaciation  by  a  siege  of  Western 
auge.  It  1S  a  thoughtful,  kindly,  care-worn  face  *fm- 
passive  in  repose,  the  eyes  cast  down,  the  lids  thin  and 
firmly  set,  the  cheeks  sunken,  and  the  whole  indicating 
weariness,  and  anything  but  good  health.  This  is  thf 
President    Occasionally  a  smile  passes  over  his  face 
as  some  forcible  remark  of  the  orator  arouses  him  and 
once  he  placed  his  hand  quickly  on  the  shoulder  the 
gentlemen  at  his  left,  and  spoke  an  approving  word 
The  person  addressed  has  sat  so  far  with  his  arms' 
tightly  folded,  and  his  hat  drawn  down  over  his  I™ 
wh,ch  seem  to  see  nothing  of  all  that  is  passing  before 
him   This  is  Mr.  Seward,  as  you  know  by  ihf  bushy 
beetling  eyebrow,  the  wiry  face-now  more  wiry  than 
ever.  He  has  grown  old  fast.  The  hair  and  whiskers  are 
almost  white  and  the  face  sharper  and  more  American- 
ized than  we  have  ever  seen  it. 

"On  the  right  of  the  President  sits  the  Rev  Dr 
Baugher  of  the  Gettysburg  College,  who  is  to  pronounce 
the  benedict,on-a  semi-bald  head,  a  hooked  Roman  nose 
clear  blue  eye,  and  a  decidedly  clerical  face.  He  would 
pass  any  where  for  a  theological  professor   a  man  of 

fsTheWS;  btUt  kind£1an?  affiabfe  with^L  ItilTto  th'Hgh? 

,  ™ ost  unearthly  face  out  of  the  grave;  absolutely 
colorless,  the  hps  as  white  as  the  wasted  cheek,  and 
the  flowing  hair,  and  tuft  of  whiskers  under  the  chin 
as  snowy  white  as  wool.  This  is  the  Rev.  Dr  Stockton' 
whose  eloquent  and  impressive  prayer  brought  tears  to 
he  eyes  of  thousands  but  a  moment  ago  Further  to 
the  left  of  the  President  sits  Governor  Curtin-a  princely 

of  NLWVh  I  manly  ffCV  next  t0  him  Governor  Seymour 
of  New  York— a  stout,  hearty,  well-to-do  man— and  next 

Tod  mf  &■  g°Tod;h,urnored'  florid  and  pSS  SiSS 

Tod  of  Ohio.  In  their  rear  is  the  dark"  brigandish  un 
mistakable  figure  of  Forney.  There  is  anothfr  group  in 
the  rear  of  the  President  worth  looking  at.  It  cLprises 

Snv,?reMde?t  Hamlin?  the  Aldermanic  GovernoT-e  ect 
of  Ohio  Montgomery  Blair,  Lieutenant  Governor  Ander- 
son, and  standing  near  them,  the  most  executive  of 
Governors,  Morton  of  Indiana.  Interspersed  with  these 
are  Governors  of  other  States,  members  of  Congress 
iron-grey  Simon  Cameron,  the  brilliant  dresses  of  officers 
of  the  army,  of  the  navy,  etc.,  the  whole  making  ur f  a 
singular  and  remarkable  group  of  men,  whose  names  are 

^!asfttLxes:»ed  with  the  momentous  6Vents"f 

Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial, 

Monday,  November  23,  1863. 


ANALYSIS  OF  LINCOLN'S  CHARACTER 

,J3he/0lLOwinifr0ni  the  New  York  Times  is  appro- 
of  Mr.Lin^ln?  JeCt  °n  Which  *  trGatS  the  chara^er 

'An  intense,  all  comprehensive  patriotism,  was  a 
constant  stimulus  of  all  his  public  exertions.  It  grew  into 

^etnynePV°n.StltUtl0n  °-f  his  sou1'  and  operated,  like  I 
natural  function,  continuously,   spontaneously  and  al- 

3?  that8  hi  r/eTfT0!lSCi0USl^  ?*  Prevaded  and  unified 
all  that  he  did.  If  he  had  ambition,  it  was  to  serve  his 
country  and  in  that  sphere  where  he  might  do  it  most 
effectually.  In  no  way  did  he  ever  fail  his  country  in  the 
time  of  need.  He  was  independent,  self  poised*  stead- 
fast You  always  knew  where  to  find  him;  you  could  cal- 
culate him  like  a  planet.  A  public  trust  was  to  him  a 
sacred  thing  Sublimer  moral  courage,  more  resolute 
devotion  to  duty,  cannot  be  found  in  the  history  of  a 
man  than  he  has  displayed  for  the  salvation  of  the 
American  Union.  It  was  the  sublime  performance  of 
sublime  duties  that  made  him  so  trusted,  and  which 

asaStSIh"  »  m  a  aS  S°lid  aS  J'UStice'  and  as  ^enuine 

Galena  Weekly  Gazette 
Galena,  Illinois, 
April  25,  1865 


GENERAL   SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 


National  Archives  and  Records  Service 

Washington  25,  D.C. 
November  26,  1963 


IN  REPLY  REFER  TO: 


Mr.  Gerald  McMurtry 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Mr.  McMurtry: 

The  photograph  of  Gettysburg,  used  in  Sunday's  issue  of  Parade  Magazine 
is  incorrectly  identified  as  a  scene  of  the  dedication  of  the  battlefield 
cemetery  there.     It  is  a  photograph  of  the  crowd  attending  the  unveiling 
of  the  statue  on  the  grounds  of  the  battlefield  cemetery  at  a  much  later 
date,  July  1,  1869. 

The  National  Park  Service  first  used  this  photograph  in  an  old  booklet 
on  the  battlefield,  taking  their  identification  from  the  Bachrach  Studio 
in  Baltimore.    But  after  the  discovery  of  the  negatives  of  the  November 
19  scene  here  in  the  National  Archives  in  1952,  the  booklet  was  revised 
by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  photograph  by  L.F.  Bachrach  m  1059 
was  omitted. 

By  studying  the  photograph  with  a  magnifying  glass,  one  can  readily  de- 
termine that  the  clothing  worn  by  men  and  women  alike  is  summer  wear; 
the  number  of  umbrellas  and  parasols  indicates  also  that  the  day  was 
sunny  and  hot.    The  platform  on  which  the  speakers  are  gathered  is  much 
higher  than  that  used  for  the  dedication  ceremony,  and  horses  and  wagons 
are  in  the  foreground  on  this  occasion.    On  November  19,  no  horses  and 
wagons  were  permitted  on  the  grounds. 

An  explanation  for  the  tent  on  the  grounds  for  the  dedication  ceremony 
on  November  19,  1863,  has  been  noted  by  several  research  persons, 
notably  by  John  Lippy  of  Gettysburg  who  has  good  evidence  to  support  it. 
But  because  it  was  erected  to  allow  Mr.  Everett  to  have  easy  access  to 
a  toilet  accommodation,  most  writers  cover  it  in  a  general  way  and  let 
us  imagine  the  needs  of  the  elderly  orator.    But  it  is  well  documented. 

The  continued  interest  in  these  photographs  is  amazing.     If  you do  not 
have  good  clear  prints  of  the  cemetery  scenes  from  National  Archives, 
I  hope  you  will  order  copies  from  us.     I  enclose  a  sheet  indicating  how 
this  can  be  done. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Josephine  Cobb 
Specialist  in  Iconography 


Enclosure 


Parade 

February  7,  I960 


Now  your  contributions  can  help  to 


SAVE  GETTYSBUR 


by  JESS  GORKIN 


Editor,  Parade 


GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

While  the  nation  honors  Abraham  Lincoln 
this  week,  a  tawdry  commercial  war  continues 
to  rage  over  the  site  of  his  famous  Gettysburg  Address. 
For  profiteers  are  still  invading  the  historic  battlefield 
to  the  musical  accompaniment  of  die  cash  register. 
Their  monuments  are  beer  parlors,  souvenir  stands, 
service  stations,  and  drive-ins,  which  stand  alongside 
the  sacred  shrines  honoring  the  Civil  War  dead. 
Where  cannon  once  flashed,  neon  signs  now  blink. 

Parade  helped  to  create  public  in- 
terest in  these  commercial  encroach- 
ments with  a  series  of  articles,  begin- 
ning December  14,  1958,  with  The 
New  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  Congress 
responded  by  voting  $750,000  to  buy- 
up  the  worst  eyesores  and  restore  the 
battlefield.  Public  response  was  enor- 
mous. Thousands  of  readers  asked  how 
they  could  help,  with  contributions 
and  otherwise.  But  red  tape  and  local 
politics  prevented  the  acquisition  of 
land  around  Barlow's  Knoll,  scene  of 
the  Confederate  breakthrough  during 
the  first  day's  fighting.  Real  estate  deal- 
ers now  are  dickering  to  buy  it  for  com- 
mercial development. 

The  Adams  County  Commissioners 
are  holding  up  the  sale,  however,  to 
give  the  public  a  chance  to  save  this 
historic  corner  of  the  battlefield.  A  pa- 
triotic group,  stirred  by  the  parade 
articles,  has  offered  to  collect  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  National  Park 
Service  has  given  the  project  its  official 
blessing  and  agreed  to  accept  the  con-  Robert  E 


tributions  to  buy  land  to  complete  the  battlefield. 

Whedier  the  site  of  the  first  day's  big  battle  will 
become  a  shopping  center  or  remain  a  national  shrine 
now  depends  upon  you.  Mail  your  donations  to  Battle- 
field, Box  1863,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

The  drive  to  preserve  the  battlefield  is  headed  by 
Maj.  William  M.  Haller,  a  member  of  the  19th  En- 
gineer Battalion  at  Fort  Meade,  Md.  (which  was 
named  for  Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  who  commanded 
the  Union  army  at  Gettysburg) .  He  will  be  assisted  by 
prominent  Gettysburg  citizens,  all  of  whom  are  vol- 
unteering their  time  to  this  patriotic  cause. 

Serving  as  honorary  advisory  board 
members  are  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  III, 
long  associated  with  historical  causes, 
and  Robert  E.  Lee  IV,  both  direct  de- 
scendants of  their  Civil  War  name- 
sakes. The  governors  of  some  states  that 
lost  men  at  Gettysburg  and  many  con- 
gressmen will  also  be  honorary  directors. 

The  idea  of  preserving  the  Gettys- 
burg battlefield  originally  came  from  a 
forgotten  attorney,  David  McConaughy, 
while  1,500  survivors  still  lay  in  Get- 
tysburg hospitals.  He  wrote  on  August 
14,  1863:  "Immediately  after  the  Bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg,  the  thought  occurred 
to  me  that  there  could  be  no  more  fit- 
ting and  expressive  memorial  of  the 
heroic  valor  and  signal  triumphs  of  our 
Army  on  the  first,  second,  and  third 
days  of  July,  1863,  than  the  battlefield 
itself." 

Now  that  dream  of  97  years  is  in 
danger.  It  is  up  to  us,  the  American 
people,  to  save  that  dream.  Send  your 
Battlefield  contributions  to  the  address 
above — now. 


Gettsyburg  today 


UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON  25.  D.  C 


DEAR  MR.  GORKIN: 

Parade  Magazine  is  to  be  commended  most  highly  for 
the  work  which  it  is  doing  in  the  cause  of  preservation 
of  important  historical  sites.  Your  articles  on  land 
needs  at  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park,  Manassas, 
Antietam,  and  other  areas  are  helping  make  a  vast  read- 
ing public  throughout  the  Nation  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  prompt  conservation  action. 

The  threat  of  the  continued  encroachment  of  urban 
development  on  private  lands,  which  are  a  part  of  the 
areas  on  which  such  battles  were  fought,  is  obviously 
a  menace  to  the  integrity  of  these  great  shrines.  Public 
'interest  and  support  are  needed  now  to  preserve  for  the 
future  these  important  segments  of  our  heritage. 
Please  convey  to  your  staff  my  appreciation. 


Sincerely  yours-, 


FRED  A.  SEATON 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 


GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 


National  Archives  and  Records  Service 

Washington  25,  D.C. 

December  31,  1963 

IN  REPLY  REFER  TO: 

•  Dr.  Gerald  McMurtry 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Mr.  McMurtry: 

The  monument  at  Gettysburg  erected  by  the  soldiers  and  called  the 
Soldiers  National  Monument  was  designed  by  James  Batterson  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  cast  in  Italy  by  Randolph  Rogers.    It  marks 
the  spot  where  President  Lincoln  stood  when  he  made  his  dedicatory 
remarks  concerning  the  Battlefield  Cemetery  on  November  19,  1863.  It 
is  a  stone  shaft,  sixty  feet  high  with  four  figures  at  the  base 
representing  War,  Peace,  History  and  Plenty.    The  Goddess  of  Liberty 
tops  the  shaft.    At  its  unveiling  on  July  1,  1869,  General  George  G. 
Meade  was  the  principal  speaker,  and  Governor  Oliver  C.  Morton  of 
Indiana  and  Bayard  Taylor  also  spoke. 

Several  years  ago,  the  National  Park  Service  published  a  booklet  on 
the  National  Park  site  at  Gettysburg  in  which  the  Bachrach  view  of 
the  unveiling  of  the  Monument  in  1869  was  incorrectly  identified  as 
a  photograph  of  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  Cemetery  in  1863. 
After  the  error  was  discovered,  the  booklet  was  withdrawn  by  the 
Park  Service  but  their  most  recent  reissue,  dated  1962,  repeats  the 
error  in  the  dating  of  the  illustration  as  I863.    The  firm  of 
Bachrach  Photographers  was  informed  of  the  error  in  identification 
several  years  ago  but  continue  to  claim  that  the  picture  shows  the 
dedication  ceremony  at  which  President  Lincoln  gave  the  Gettysburg 
Address. 

In  November  of  this  year,  Life  magazine  published  an  article  by 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Meserve  Kunhardt,  together  with  a  very  good  photograph 
of  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  I863.    The  details  of  the  flagpole, 
gate,  tent,  and  platform  provide  good  evidence  to  discredit  the 
claim  of  the  firm  of  Bachrach  Photographers  that  their  photograph 
shows  the  dedication  ceremony  of  1863  at  which  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke. 
If  you  plan  to  do  another  article  on  the  dedication,  I  hope  you  will 
obtain  a  contact  print  of  this  photograph  from  Mrs.  Kunhardt. 
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Within  a  few  days,  you  will  receive  a  report  from  our  Audio-Visual 
Records  Branch,  listing  the  best  available  views  of  the  grounds  at 
Gettysburg  in  1863  that  are  available  from  the  National  Archives. 
Others,  as  you  know,  are  available  from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Division  of  Prints  and  Photographs. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Josephine  Cobb 
Specialist  in  Iconography 


Gettysburg 
'scene'  lost 

Editor's  note:  It  was  the  site  of  a  key  Civil  War 
battle  and  of  a  famed  speech  by  President  Lincoln. 
What  is  Gettysburg  like  today?  Monuments  still 
mark  the  battlefield,  but  there  also  is  a  four-lane 
highway,  gaudy  billboards  and  other  signs  of  the 
20th  century. 

By  JILL  LAWRENCE 

The  Associated  Press 

GETTYSBURG,  Pa.  —  Where  Hancock's  men  I 
awaited  Pickett's  Charge,  Civil  War  cannons  are  in- 
terspersed  with  plastic  trash  cans.  A  307-foot  steel 
tower  looms  over  the  cemetery,  and  fast-food  res- 
taurants border  the  battlefield. 

There's  no  question  that  Gettysburg,  where  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  staged  the  Confederacy's  most  ambi- 
tious and  heartbreaking  battle,  is  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

"It's  not  wilderness  anymore,"  says  David  Ei- 
senhower, grandson  of  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, whose  farm  now  vies  with  the  battlefield  as 
a  tourist  attraction. 

Blend  of  old,  new 

Each  year,  some  1.5  million  people  relive  the 
pivotal  three-day  battle  that  prompted  President 
Lincoln  to  personally  visit  this  small  farming  com- 
munity in  southern  Pennsylvania. 

The  town  started  to  mushroom  after  World 
War  II.  But  not  until  1963,  the  battle  centennial, 
was  there  real  concern  that  Gettysburg  might  be 
losing  its  Civil  War  flavor. 

For  years  now,  the  town  and  the  National  Park 
Service  have  been  laboring  over  master  plans  and 
blueprints  yet  to  be  completed.  Meanwhile,  plan- 
ners and  history  buffs  have  offered  their  views  in 
nearly  a  dozen  reports  over  the  past  decade. 

.  One  consultant  envisioned  a  19th-century  Willi- 
amsburg. Another  warned  of  a  "voracious  entre- 
preneurial response"  to  tourism  that  could  destroy 
the  town's  reason  for  being.  Gettysburg  today  em-  j 
bodies  parts  of  each  vision.  j 

Rolling  fields  and  gaudy  billboards  line  the  ap- 
proach roads  to  Gettysburg.  The  sprawling  16,000- 
acre  battlefield  contains  a  conspicuously  modern, 
round,  concrete  Cyclorama  building  along  with  20 
Civil  War-era  barns. 

The  battle  that  killed  more  soldiers  than  any 
other  on  North  American  soil  has  given  rise  to  the 
park  complex,  with  its  Visitors  Center,  Electric 
Map  and  Cyclorama  re-enactment  of  Pickett's 
Charge. 


Fast-food  chains  line  streets 

The  sight  of  Hardee's,  Elby's,  McDonald's,  How- 
ard Johnson's  and  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken,  all 
crammed  into  a  strip  next  to  the  Visitors  Center,  is 
a  shock  to  the  visitor  expecting  the  brick  sidewalks, 
dirt  roads  and  gas  lamps  of  the  1860s. 

Around  the  square  that,  in  Civil  War  times, 
served  as  an  open-air  market  for  local  farmers, 
several  buildings  have  been  restored. 

But  these  reminders  of  the  past  exist  amid  over- 
head utility  lines,  rooftop  television  antennas,  and 
streetside  parking  meters. 

"We've  got  room  for  improvement,"  acknowl- 
edges Andrew  Larson,  chairman  of  the  Gettysburg 
Planning  Board  and  operator  of  the  Quality  Inn. 
"To  some  degree,  the  visitor  is  disappointed  in 
downtown  Gettysburg.  It  probably  doesn't  come  up  | 
to  his  expectations."  >. 

Town  officials  have  developed  a  comprehensive 
borough  plan  but,  according  to  Larson,  it  makes 
only  one  suggestion  on  furthering  downtown  re- 
storation: another  study. 

Nevertheless,  the  rash  of  warnings  and  advice 
—  plus  a  bitter  court  battle  over  the  307-foot  tower 
that  now  hovers  over  the  scene  of  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Address  —  have  not  gone  unheeded. 

The  tower,  with  taped  dialogue,  maps  and  a 
360-degree  view  of  the  battlefield,  opened  in  1974 
despite  three  years  of  state  and  federal  litigation  to 
block  it. 

Its  owner,  Maryland  builder  Thomas  Ottenstein, 
called  the  mushroomlike  structure  "a  classroom  in  j 
the  sky"  and  fought  a  second  court  battle  to 
exempt  the  facility,  as  educational,  from  a  local 
amusement  tax.  He  lost.  A  Civil  War  expert  at  the 
second  trial  contended  its  battle  re-creation  is  more 
confusing  than  educational. 

The  tower  underscores  the  fragility  of  Gettys- 
burg's landscape  and  prompted  passage  of  zoning 
and  sign  ordinances. 

Two  major  proposals  —  putting  utility  lines  un- 
derground and  contructing  a  highway  bypass 
around  the  town  —  are  beyond  the  borough's  con-  I 
trol  and  have  been  on  hold  for  lack  of  money. 
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Honestly,  is  that  really  Abe  in  3-D? 


Amateur  historian 
may  have  made 
find  of  a  lifetime 

By  GregToppo 
USA  TODAY 

Civil  War  enthusiasts  this 
weekend  will  get  a  rare  glimpse 
at  what  a  handful  of  scholars 
are  calling  the  most  significant 
find  of  its  kind  in  generations:  a 
pair  of  stereoscopic  photos, 
purportedly  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln at  Gettysburg  before  he 
delivered  his  famous  address. 

Photos  of  Lincoln  are  incred- 
ibly rare;  only  about  130  exist. 
Until  now,  there  was  only  one 
known  photo  of  the  16th  presi- 
dent at  Gettysburg  -  sitting  in  a 
crowd  of  dignitaries  on  Nov.  19, 
1863,  just  after  delivering  the 
legendary  speech. 

The  new  photos  are  enlarged 
details  from  much  wider  crowd 
shots;  they  were  discovered  by 
a  Civil  War  hobbyist  earlier  this 
year  in  the  vast  trove  of  Library 
of  Congress  photographs  digi- 
tized since  2000,  and  provided 
to  USA  TODAY  ' 

They  show  a  figure  believed 
to  be  Lincoln,  white-gloved  and 
in  his  trademark  stovepipe  hat, 
in  a  military  procession. 

"It  is  just  staggering  to  look 
at,"  said  Harold  Holzer,  author 
of  several  books  on  Lincoln  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  Lincoln  Fo- 
rum, a  group  of  more  than  250 
enthusiasts  who  meet  annually 
at  Gettysburg.  On  Saturday,  the 
group  gets  a  chance  to  gaze  at 
huge  projections  of  the  images 
and  decide  for  themselves.  Hol- 
zer will  lead  a  discussion  on  the 
find,  seen  until  now  by  only  a 
few  experts. 

Thank  modern  technology  — 
and  a  dogged  amateur  historian 
—  for  the  discovery. 

John  Richter,  51,  of  Hanover, 
Pa.,  had  loved  Gettysburg  since 
he  was  a  kid;  for  20  years  had 
been  collecting  stereoviews  or 


Images  of  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Soldiers  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  on  Nov.  1 9, 1 863,  President  Lincoln  delivered  his  brief  remarks  —  the 
Gettysburg  Address  -  and  photographers  missed  the  moment.  However,  the  photographers  did  take  images  of  the  large  crowd  that  assembled 
to  witness  the  historic  ceremony,  located  on  the  battlefield  where  thousands  of  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers  lost  their  lives  four  months  earlier. 
Photo  historians  have  studied  these  images  over  the  years,  and  their  findings  include  three  photographs  that  scholars  believe  include  Lincoln  in 
the  crowd  scene. 


1952:  First  image  discovered 

Josephine  Cobb,  an  executive  at  the  Na- 
tional Archives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  recog- 
nized Lincoln's  face  in  an  image  taken  by 
Mathew  Brady. 


Detail 
of  large 
crowd 


2007:  New 
discoveries 

John  Richter,  a  collector  of 
historic  images  and  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Civil 
War  Photography,  found 
this  image  and  one  other 
like  it  in  the  collection  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  photograph  is  a  stere- 
oview,  an  early  form  of 
3-D  photography  that 
featured  two  slightly 
different  views  of  / 
the  same  scene.  People  ,: 
used  a  special  viewer  ; 
to  experience  the 
3-D  effect  _- 

w 


Detail 
of  large 
crowd 
scene 


Source:  Ubrary  of  Congress 


Get  a  closer  look 
atthe  photos  with  a 
pan-and-zoom  viewer 
at  news.usatoday.com 


stereographs,  which  use  special 
viewers  to  turn  pairs  of  images 
into  a  3-D  view. 

A  board  member  of  the  non- 
profit Center  for  Civil  War  Pho- 
tography, he  had  always  been 
interested  in  the  Gettysburg 
stereoviews,  available  free  for 
the  past  several  years  on  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  website. 
When  he  saw  negatives  1159 
and  1 160,  taken  seconds  apart, 


he  said  to  himself,  "I  think  I  see 
something  going  on." 

Like  the  scientist  who  discov- 
ered Pluto  because  he  knew 
where  to  look,  Richter  knew 
from  historic  descriptions  of 
the  ceremonies  that  the  4-by-7- 
inch  plates  of  the  troop  proces- 
sion ought  to  have  Lincoln  in 
there  somewhere.  "If  1 
wouldn't  have  seen  Lincoln 
there,  it  would  have  been  a  sur- 
prise," he  said. 

So  he  asked  the  center's 
president,  Bob  Zeller,  to  re- 
quest much  larger,  more  richly 
detailed  computer  files.  Richter 


zoomed  in  tight  and  found 
what  he  was  looking  for:  Lin- 
coln on  horseback  —  or  so  he 
believes. 

He  and  Zeller  haven't  distrib- 
uted the  images  until  now,  so 
only  one  official  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  seen  them.  She 
hasn't  committed  to  a  positive 
identification,  but  Holzer,  for 
one,  is  convinced. 

"I  don't  see  any  reason  to 
think  it's  not  Abraham  Lincoln," 
he  said.  "I'm  going  to  start  the 
session  by  saying,  'You  may 
have  seen  the  most  important 
Lincoln  photographic  discovery 


By  Ron  Coddlngton.  USA  TODAY 

in  40  years  -  what  do  you 
think?' " 

Holzer,  who  wrote  The  Lin- 
coln Image  and  co-wrote  The 
Lincoln  Family  Album  and  The 
Confederate  Image:  Prints  of  the 
Lost  Cause,  said  he'll  begin  a 
campaign  next  week  to  have 
the  stereoviews  displayed  pub- 
licly. He  hopes  to  persuade  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  ex- 
hibit them  so  the  images  are 
life-size  and  the  public  can  de- 
cide for  itself. 

"All  it  takes  is  a  wall,"  he  said. 
"And  they've  got  plenty  of  | 
walls." 


UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

HAROLD  L.  ICKES,  Secretary 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 
ARNO  B.  CAMMERER,  Director 


GETTYSBURG  NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARK 
GETTYSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

In  1895  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  was  made  a  national  park  by  Act  of 
Congress.  In  that  year  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield  Association,  which  was 
founded  a  few  months  after  the  battle,  transferred  its  holdings  of  600  acres  of 
land,  17  miles  of  paved  roads,  and  320  monuments  and  markers  to  the  Federal 
Government.  This  park  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department  until 
1933,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Park  Service.  Today  it  has  been  so  expanded  that  it 
contains  2,530  acres  of  land,  35  miles  of  paved  roads,  and  more  than  2,000 
monuments  and  markers. 

SERVICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

Information  concerning  the  park  may  be  secured  at  the  park  headquarters  at 
the  entrance  to  the  National  Cemetery.  An  official  guide  service  operates  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent.  No  person  is  permitted  to  become  a  guide 
unless  he  has  passed  an  examination  given  by  the  National  Park  Service.  All  of 
the  guides  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

There  are  two  types  of  tours:  the  "Regular  Tour"  and  the  "Special  Tour". 
The  "Regular  Tour"  covers  from  17  to  22  miles  of  territory  and  requires  not  less 
than  one  and  one-half  hours.  For  this  trip  a  fee  of  53.00  is  charged.  The 
"Special  Tour",  for  which  the  fee  is  $2.00,  covers  about  12  miles  and  takes  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  half.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the  individual  guide  who 
accompanies  the  party. 

The  hotels  and  other  accommodations  offered  locally  provide  every  facility 
for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  tourist. 

LINCOLN  AND  GETTYSBURG 

Gettysburg  has  a  place  in  our  history  which  can  truly  be  called  unique. 
Its  fame  is  immortalized  not  only  by  the  heroic  feats  of  arms  which  were  per- 
formed there,  but  by  Abraham  Lincoln's  noble  address  a  few  months  after  the 
battle,  when  he  came  to  Gettysburg  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  the  field  as  the 
burial  ground  of  those  who  fell  in  the  struggle.  Lincoln's  words  have  per- 
petuated in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  people  the  motives  of  those  who  fought 
and  fell  at  Gettysburg. 

The  spot  on  which  the  martyr  President  uttered  his  immortal  words  is  now 
appropriately  preserved  in  the  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery,  the  central  point 
of  interest  on  a  field  which  is  distinguished  by  a  multitude  of  magnificent 
monuments,  memorials,  and  statues  of  stone  or  bronze,  and  marked  by  hundreds  of 
cannon  indicating  the  positions  of  all  the  batteries  which  participated  in  the 
great  conflict. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG 


The  Battlefield  of  Gettysburg  is  the  scene  of  one  of  the  superb  gambles  of 
history.  Here  on  July  1,  2,  and  3,  1863,  Lee  staked  the  fortunes  of  the  Con- 
federacy on  his  attempt  to  destroy  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  its  own  soil.  In 
the  struggle  75,000  Confederates  were  pitted  against  88,289  Federals.  Lee  lost 
28,063  against  a  Federal  loss  of  23,049. 

An  unforeseen  shuffle  of  circumstances  between  June  25  and  June  29,  threat- 
ened to  deprive  Lee  of  every  advantage  sought  in  his  daring  march  up  the 
Shenandoah  and  into  the  Cumberland  Valley.  Stuart,  the  incomparable  cavalry 
scout,  had  gone  on  a  circuitous  ride  around  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  On  the 
night  of  June  28,  Harrison,  a  secret  Confederate  agent,  brought  to  Lee  at 
Chambersburg  information  that  should  have  been  furnished  three  days  before  by 
Stuart's  cavalry.  It  established  that  the  Federal  army  was  three  marches  north 
of  the  Potomac  and  that  three  of  its  seven  corps  were  at  Frederick  and  two  at 
the  base  of  South  Mountain. 

Lee  instantly  altered  his  plans.  Orders  flew  fast.  The  following  day, 
June  29,  he  announced  to  his  staff:  "Tomorrow,  gentlemen,  we  will  not  move  to 
Harrisburg,  as  we  expected,  but  will  go  over  to  Gettysburg  and  see  what  General 
Meade  is  doing." 

Meade  also  required  information.  Buford's  Cavalry  Division,  supported  by 
the  left  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  pushed  through  Gettysburg  and  at 
9  a.m. ,  July  1,  encountered  Heth's  Division  of  A.  P.  Hill's  III  Corps.  Reynolds, 
commanding  Meade's  left  wing,  threw  his  I  Corps  into  the  fray  and  ordered  up 
the  XI  Corps.  Hill  reinforced  Heth  with  Pender's  Division.  The  Confederates 
were  giving  ground  when  Ewell's  II  Corps,  hastening  southward  in  accordance  with 
Lee's  order  of  June  29,  debouched  from  the  woods  north  of  Gettysburg  and  struck 
Reynold's  right.  Reynolds  was  killed;  his  line  collapsed;  its  broken  fragments 
fell  back  to  Cemetery  Ridge,  a  hook-shaped  eminence  south  of  the  town. 

At  the  sound  of  Reynold's  cannonade  Lee  galloped  to  the  front.  The  un- 
expected encounter  presented  unforeseen  advantages.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Confederate  forces  were  at  hand;  Cemetery  Ridge  was  only  lightly  held  by  the 
Federals.  By  7  p.m.,  only  three  Federal  corps  were  entrenched  on  the  crest. 
While  a  defensive  position  of  great  strength,  if  held  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
utilize  the  advantage  of  interior  lines,  it  presented  grave  difficulties  to  a 
weak  defending  force.  A  secure  lodgment  on  the  shank  of  the  hook,  running 
three  miles  north  and  south,  would  expose  the  rear  of  the  troops  occupying  the 
hook,  which  bent  around  Cemetery  Hill  and  turned  eastward.  Lodgments  gained 
simultaneously  on  both  shank  and  hook  might  convert  the  position  into  a  death- 
trap. Lee  perceived  the  opportunity  of  destroying  his  adversary  in  the  process 
of  concentration.  He  resolved  to  deliver  simultaneous  assaults  at  dawn,  Long- 
street  attacking  the  Federal  left  cn  the  shank,  while  Ewell  stormed  Culp's  Hill 
at  the  point  of  the  hook. 

The  sun  of  July  2  rose  bright  and  clear,  an  impartial  judge  of  the  race 
against  time.  The  forenoon  wore  away.  Rising  dust  columns  marked  the  hurried 
approach  of  Meade's  divisions.  At  high  noon  Lee  asked:  "What  can  detain 
Longstreet?"  Never  fully  answered,  this  question  furnishes  the  great  IF  of 
Confederate  military  history. 

At  4:30  p.m.,  Longstreet 's  batteries  broke  the  silence.  Hood's  Division 
threw  the  Federals  out  of  Devil's  Den,  at  the  foot  of  Big  Round  Top.  McLaw's 
Division,  moving  forward  on  Hood's  left  swept  through  the  Peach  Orchard  and 
drove  Sickles'  Corps  from  its  advanced  position  back  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge. 
Wright's  Brigade  gaine'd  a  momentary  foothold  on  the  crest.     Ewell  sent  his  three 


divisions,  Johnson's,  Rodes',  and  Early's,  against  the  hook.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
surpassed  in  its  dash  and  desperation,  this  assault  lacked  the  culminating  fury 
of  concerted  action.  Johnson  stopped  on  the  side  of  Culp's  Hill.  Early  reached 
the  crest  of  Cemetery  Hill,  only  to  be  rolled  back  down  the  slope.  Darkness 
brought  an  intermission  to  the  bloody  combat. 

Encouraged  by  partial  success,  Lee  determined  to  renew  the  conflict.  But 
dawn  broke  with  the  thunder  of  Federal  guns  to  the  right,  heralding  an  attack 
that  drove  Johnson  beyond  striking  distance  of  Culp's  Hill.  Reconnaissance 
showed  that  the  Round  Tops  on  the  Federal  left  had  been  transformed  into  im- 
pregnable bastions.  Lee  now  resolved  to  play  his  last  card  -  a  thrust  through 
the  Federal  left  center  between  the  Round  Tops  and  Cemetery  Hill.  The  column  of 
assault  was  composed  of  Pickett's  and  Heth's  Divisions,  with  three  supporting 
brigades. 

At  1  p.m.,  on  July  3,  150  guns  roared  a  salvo  that  shook  the  hills.  For  an 
hour  and  forty-five  minutes  the  Confederate  gunfire  rumbled;  then  the  attacking 
wave  went  forward.  Aimed  straight  at  Hancock's  Corps  on  the  crest,  it  swept  up 
the  slope  and  entered  the  zone  of  deadly  musket  fire.  The  left  of  the  attacking 
line  fell  away;  the  right  went  on.  With  the  assailants  at  point  blank  range. 
Webb's  Brigade  quit  its  breastworks.    Hancock  relates  the  final  scene: 

"The  fight  became  close  and  deadly.  The  enemy's  battle-flags 
were  soon  seen  waving  on  the  stone  wall.  .  .  The  men  of  all  the 
brigades  had  in  some  measure  lost  their  regimental  organization,  but 
individually  they  were  firm.  .  .  The  colors  of  the  different  regi- 
ments were  now  advanced,  waving  defiance  of  the  long  line  of  battle- 
flags  presented  by  the  enemy.  The  men  pressed  firmly  under  them.  . 
After  a  few  minutes  of  desperate  fighting  the  enemy's  troops  were 
repulsed.   .   .  The  battle-flags  were  ours  and  the  victory  won." 


DEDICATION  DAY  AT  GETTYSBURG 


Thursday,  the  19th  day  of  November,  1863,  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  day  when  the 
NATIONAL  NECROPOLIS  at  Gettysburg  was  dedicated.    On  that  day  Governors  of  States  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  tens  of  thousands  of  the  People  of  the  States, 
assembled  in  that  quiet  Pennsylvania  town  for  the  piously  patriotic  purpose  of  dedicating 
with  suitable  solemn  ceremonies,  the  ground  where  rest  the  remains  of  that  'noble  army 
of  martyrs,"  who  fell  in  the  great  battle  of  Gettysburg,  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  July  last. 

The  day  was  delightful.    All  the  other  days  of  the  week  were  rainy  and  inclement.  But, 
on  Thursday,  the  day  set  apart  for  that  august  ceremonial,  the  sun  rose  upon  the  scene 
with  unclouded  brightness.    And,  scarcely  had  its  beam  lighted  up  the  landscape,  before 

thousands  of  the  pilgrims  to  this  shrine  of  patriotism,  were  wandering  over  the  battle- 
field which  has  made  Gettysburg  henceforth  a  historic  name. 

Qn  taking  our  course  out  southward  of  the  town,  we  soon  reached  the  summit  of  Cemetery 
Hill.    Here  were  still  found  the  quickly-formed  entrenchments  from  which  our  batteries 
hurled  death  and  destruction  upon  the  advancing  columns  of  the  rebel  foe.    From  this 
point  the  landscape  is  beautiful.    The  view  is  wide;  and  as  the  undulating  valley,  rich 
with  fertile  fields  and  dotted  with  glistening  white  farm-houses,  goes  rolling  on  and 
on  towards  the  distant  mountains,  that  stand  like  a  giant  framework  to  this  lovely  picture 
of  peacefulness  and  quietude,  we  could  scarce  comprehend  that  all  this  had  so  recently 
been  the  theater  which  was  enacted  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the  war. 

But  the  spot  upon  which  we  stood  was,  even  yet,  grim  and  ghastly  with  the  mute  memorjp 
als  of  strife  and  carnage.    Soiled  fragments  of  uniforms,  in  which  heroes  had  fought  and 
died,  remnants  of  haversacks  and  cartridge  boxes,  and  other  mementoes  of  the  terrible 
conflict,  still  lay  strewn  about j  while,  still  lower  down  the  hillside,  is  seen  as  mound 
of  earth  covering  the  decaying  remains  of  the  artillery  horses  which  were  slain  by  the 
side  of  the  masters  whom  they  served  on  that  dreadful  field.    A  little  to  the  west,  and 
upon  the  apex  of  the  hill,  we  see  the  cemetery  grounds,  where  other  mounds  of  earth 
are  rising,  and  beneath  which  are  to  rest  all  that  is  mortal  of  those  immortal  heroes 
who  died  to  win  the  day  at  Gettysburg, 
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Looking  off  northward  beyond  the  town,  we  see  the  Seminary  buildings,  near  which  the 
first  of  the  fighting,  on  Wed.  July  1,  occurred.    We  can  see  the  position  where  the  gallaj 
Reynolds  fell.    We  can  see  the  position  where  Howards  11th  Corps  of  18,000  so  bravely 
held  the  field  against  40,000  rebels  under  Ewell  and  Hill.    Finding  himself  overpowered, 
Howard  ordered  Steinehr  with  artillery  to  occupy  the  spot  whereon  we  stand;  and  this 
prudent  move  covered  Howard's  retirement  through  the  town,  and  thus  saved  his  corps 
from  overpowering  numbers. 

Further  to  the  southwest  rises  Wolfe's  or  Kulp's  Hill,  wooded  and  rocky.    Along  its 
northeastern  front  stretches  the  long  line  of  breastworks,  looking  still  fresh  and 
ungrassed.    Hither  we  raable  and  muse  mournfully  on  the  tragic  scenes  that  here  trans pirec 
A  soldier  joins  us.    He  had  himself  stood  behind  those  rude  breastworks  and  battled 
bravely  in  those  scenes  of  strifes  on  the  first  Thursday  and  Friday  in  July.    He  points 
out  the  spot  where  heroes  fought  and  fell.    The  trees  around  us  are  scarred  and  larred 
with  ball  and  shell.    Here  is  where  JSwell  pushed  his  desperate  rebels  up  the  rocky 
hillside  to  the  very  muzzles  of  our  gunsj  and  here  they  fell  by  thousands.  Behind 
yonder  rock  were  found  no  less  than  24  dead  rebels  in  one  heap,  slain  by  our  flanking 
sharp  shooters;  among  them  a  rebel  General,  richly  dressed,  wearing  silk  stockins 
and  silk  underclothing,  diamond  jewelry,  and  ^180.  in  ^old  in  his  pocket. 

Still  further  to  our  right  and  south  of  the  town  is  the  Round  Top  Hill,  which 
commanded  the  field,  and  which  was  the  position  that  the  rebels  strove  so  desperately 
to  gain.    Here  the  surroundings  still  bear  the  niarks  of  the  terrible  war  storm  that 
broke  around  its  summit.    The  trees  are  cut  and  pierced  with  the  leaden  hail  that  fell 
from  clouds  of  flame  upon  the  devoted  defenders.    The  ground  is  still  strewn  with  those 
missiles  of  death,  and  thousands  are  gathering  those  relics  of  one  of  the  most  awful 
battles  known  to  the  records  of  human  welfare.    Between  Round  Top  and  the  town,  on  the 
Taneytown  road,  we  pass  Meade's  headquarters,  a  small  farm-house,  which  is  literally 
rent  and  riddled  by  bullets  and  balls,  by  shot  and  shell.    As  many  as  six  shells  in 
one  second  fell  around  it.    Sixteen  horses  of  Meade's  Aides  were  here  killed  while 
hitched  at  the  fence,  and  man  and  beast  alike  fell  victims  of  this  tempest  of  horror. 
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Not  less  than  three  hundred  guns  of  heavy  calibre  were  then  sending  ruins  over  these 
now  peaceful  hills,  while  the  rattling  roar  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  muskets 
contributed  their  terrible  treble  and  contralto  to  the  awful  bass  that  was  thundered 
from  those  deep  throated  monsters  of  destruction. 

Once  more  we  reach  the  summit  of  Cemetery  Hill,  and  the  sounds  of  martial  music  greet 
the  ear.    Hie  town  of  Gettysburg  is  decorated  with  the  flags  at  half-masts  and  from  among 
them  we  seje  emerging  the  splendid  banners  of  the  100th  New  York,  whose  snow  white 
tents  now  flank  the  meadows  upon  the  east.    The  grand  procession  is  moving  out  towards 
the  point  we  occupy.    The  military  escort  is  the  regular  funeral  escort  of  honor 
paid  to  the  highest  officers  in  the  military  service,  and  consists  of  this  regiment 
of  infantry,  one  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery,  the  whole  under 
command  of  Major-Gen.  Couch.    The  PRESIDENT  joined  in  the  procession  on  horsebacks  and 
thus  mounted  on  a  splendid  bs^Lck  stee^,  MR.  LINCOLN'S  tall  and  upright  figure  becomes 


On  reaching  the  ground  the  President,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Everett, 
dismounts  and  passes  to  the  platform,  the  whole  immense  crowd  spontaneously  uncovering 
the  head  as  they  pass.    Among  the  distinguished  persons  upon  the  stand  we  see  Gov.  Curtin 
of  Pa.,  Gove.  Tod  of  Ohios  also  Ex-Go v.  Denison,  Hon  John  Brough,  Gov.  elect,  and  Hon. 
Chas.  Anderson,  Lieut,  Gov.  elect  of  Ohioj  Gove.  Bradford  of  Md.5  Gov.  Morton  of  Indianas 
Gov.  Seymour  of  N.  Y.  J  Gov.  Parker  of  New  Jerseys  Gov.  Borexaan  and  Ex-Go  v.  pierpont  of 
West  Va.$  and  Major-Generals  Schenck,  Stahl,  Couch  and  Doubleday. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  grand  and  solemn  occasion  are  opened  by  the  following 
eloquent  and  thrilling  invocation  by  Rev.  Thos.  H.  Stockton,  of  the  Methodist  Church$ 
The  prayer  (almost  col.  inlength,  4  times  as  long  as  Lincoln'3  address).... 

Concluding  with  the  Lords  Prayer,  in  the  utterance  of  which  the  Reverend  speaker 
was  spontaneously  joined  by  almost  the  entire  multitude,  whose  feelings  seemed  most 
deeply  solemnized  during  the  offering  up  of  the  devout  and  sublime  prayer  that  had 
preceded  it. 


commandingly  conspicuous,  and  is  the  observed 
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Solemn  and  dirge  like  music  followed,  after  which  HOE,  ED  'ARD  EVERETT  delivered  the 
oration  prepared  for  the  occasion  (PUBLISHED  ELSEWHERE  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  ITS  LENGTH.) 
The  oration  of  Mr,  Everett  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  great  occasion  and  of  his  own 

great  fame.    Concerning  it,  Mr.  Seward  remarked,  this  would  prove  a  most  valuable 
paper  for  the  country,  for  the  reason  of  the  influence  it  must  have,  as  a  historic 
document  upon  our  relations  with  foreign  countries. 

As  the  last  tones  of  the  pealing  anthem  dies  away,  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  rose  to 
deliver  the  Dedicatory  Address.    Instantly  every  eye  was  fixed  and  every  voice  hushed 
in  expectant  and  respectful  attention,  (The  address  was  published,  indicating 
where  'applauses*  were   ;ade  by  the  audience)  

The  President's  calm  but  earnest  utterance  of  this  brief  and  beautiful  address 
stirred  the  deepest  foundations  of  feeling  and  emotions  in  the  hearts  of  the  vast 
throng  before  him;  and  when  he  concluded,  scarcely  could  an  untearful  eye  be  seen, 
while  sobs  of  smothered  emotion  were  heard  on  every  hand.    At  our  side  stood  a  stout, 
stalwart  officer,  oearing  the  ensignia  of  a  captains  rank,  the  empty  sleeve  of  his 
coat  indicating  that  he  stood  where  death  was  revelling,  and  as  the  President,  speaking 
of  our  Gettysburg  soldiers,  uttered  that  beautiful  touching  sentence,  so  sublime 
and  pregnant  of  meaning  -  "The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we 
here  SAY,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  here  DID"  -  the  gallant  soldiers 
feelings  burst  over  »3J  restraint;  and  burying  his  face  in  his  handerkerchief ,  he 
sobbed  aloud  while  his  manly  frame  shook  with  no  unmanly  emotion.    In  a  few 
moments,  with  a  stern  struggle  to  master  his  emotions,  he  lifted  his  still  streaming 
eyes  to  heaven  and  in  low  and  solemn  tones  exclaimed:  "GOD  ALMIGHTY  BLESS  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN I  "    And  to  this  spontaneous  invocation  a  thousand  hearts  around  him  silently 
responded,  1  AMEN 1 . 

At  the  close  of  the  President's  Address,  Chief  Marshal  Lamon  announced  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  day.... 
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,  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. — Shortly  after  the  battle  the  Hon.  David  Wills  of Gettysburg  made  a  Pf^^  ^.^fg^^  A  St 
sylvania,  to  create  a  National  Cemetery  as  a  permanent  burial-ground  for  the  soldiers  who  died,  in  defence  of  1 he Umon  at  Get  A^lot 
A  J: '+PPT1  aore=  was  purchased  on  Cemetery  Hill,  and  arranged  as  it  now  appears.  Beginning  October  26,  1863,  and  continuing  unui 
March  186?  the  dead  Tre  removed  from  the7 parts  of  the  field,  where  they  had  been  hastily  buried  and.  were  remterred  m  the  semicircle 
ScLg  the  nAonumenfin  sections  proportioned  &  the  number  of  graves  for  each  State     The  ^neMcut    22  New 

divided  by  States  as  follows:  Maine,  104;  New  Hampshire,  4?;  Vermont,  61;  Massachusetts,  15  !  Rhode  Island  1  ■  .Smnffi  6 ■ ' MichiS^ 
York  866;  New  Jersey,  78;  Pennsylvania,  526;  Delaware,  15;  Maryland,  22;  West  Virginia,  11;  Ohio,  131 ,  Indiana  80 ^  Was,  6  Micmgan 
172;  Wisconsin,  73;  Minnesota,  52;  United  States  Regulars,  138;  unknown,  g79.     The  Cemetery  I9'  l863'  ^  * 

prominent  part  of  the  exercises  was  the  delivery  by  President  Lincoln  of  his  immortal  address  familiar  to  every  American. 


HOUSE  IN  WHICH  JENNIE  WADE  WAS  KILLED.— On  Baltimore  Street,  leading  from  Centre  Square  to  National  Cemetery,  is  the  house 
where  Jennie  Wade  was  killed  by  a  stray  bullet,  on  July  3,  1863.  The  house  was  not  the  home  of  the  Wades,  but  a  house  in  which  the  young 
lady  was  residing  at  the  time  of  her  death.  The  illustration  includes  a  portraic  of  Jennie  Wade  and  a  photograph  of  her  monument  in  the  Citizens' 
Cemetery. 
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where  Jennie  Wade  was  killed  by  a  stray  bullet, 
lady  was  residing  at  the  time  of  her  death.    The  il 
Cemetery. 


